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* NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS * 








SOCIAL BACKGROUND HISTORIES 


for Elementary Schools 
By McGuire 


These new books supply for Grades 4, 5, and 6, material 
rich in imagery to enable the child to reconstruct for his 
own understanding the life of mankind during the world’s 
successive civilizations. History is unfolded by means of 
an interesting descriptive narrative divided into stories 
and scenes. The style is simple and colorful. In quality, 
in dramatic values, and in number, it is doubtful whether 
any series of history books has been so well equipped 
with illustrations. Mr. George M. Richards has created 
pictorial settings for the subjects of the text that will win 
the enthusiastic approval of teachers and pupils. Almost 
every illustration is a dramati The titles are 
GLIMPSES INTO LONG AGO—Grade 4; A BRAVI 
YOUNG LAND—Grade 5; A FULL-GROWN NATION 


—Grade 6. 


THE PROGRESS ARITHMETICS 


Basal Text-Workbooks 
for Grades 3 to 8 
By Boyer-Cheyney-White 


scene 


These new books combine in a single volume for eac/ 
grade all the essential features of a 
and a complete diagnostic workbook. 
books; pupils see, think, study, work 
The whole is worked into a unified program 


pupils read them easily 


vitalized textbook 


These are doing 
all on the same page 
The vocabu 
lary has been carefully checked 
been apportioned on a 


difh 


com 


Practice and drill materials have 
studies on relative 


rations Write for 


basis of the results of resear« 
culties of combinations and op 
plete information. 


SPEECH ARTS 
By Craig 


available revised 


This popular book will soon be 


edition. 


GAMES 
By Bancroft 


A new and revised edition of thi is and popula: 
book will soon be ready. Be suri ery 


its copies of this helpful new 


school has 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 





THE MAKING OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 
By Charles A. and Mary R. Beard 


Here at last is the high school history for which schools 
have been asking. It is written by America’s most gifted 
historians and writers. It is a magnificent study of the 
whole of the American heritage; it deals with current 
issues and relates them to the present and the past. As 
might be expected of the Beards it possesses a charming, 
simple style, and is illustrated with a wealth of interesting, 
the 
Every high school in the country should be equipped with 
Write for 


handsome pictures, many available for first time. 


a supply of this inspired book further in- 


formation. 


Junior Unit 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


By Canby and Others 


Ihe Junior High School Unit of the six-book high school 
course is now complete, through publication of Junio: 
Book Three 


with the books of the Senior series to meet every type of 


This unit can now be used in connection 


high school organization, a two- or three-year Junio: 


course and a three- or four-year Senior course. 


THE NEW ULLMAN & HENRY 
LATIN BOOKS 


With the publication of NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN 
and NEW SECOND LATIN BOOKS, this famous series 
field of Latin 
fact that it gives satisfac- 


continues its leadership in the textbooks 


Its success arises from the 


tion in use 


THE GOOD COMPANION BOOKS 


Ihe specific purpose of this second-basal series is to sup 
plement the related readers in the Gates Program of Read 
ing embodied in the WORK-PLAY BOOKS. The follow- 
ing titles are now ready: NICK AND DICK (Primer 

FUN WITH DICK AND NICK (First Reader) ; THI 


STORY BOOK OF NICK AND DICK (Second Reader 


NOTABLE SHORT STORIES 
By McFarland 


A skillful selection of classical and short 


stories, accompanied by brief questions and exercises and 


contemporary 


short biographical sketches of authors. Twenty-three ex- 


cellent stories for junior high school grades. 
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e NEW WORLD e 
- i. 
CHEMISTRY 


By Bernard Jaffe 


A textbook which covers all of the required factual 
material and at the same time presents the never- 
ending story of man’s attempt to understand the 
nature of the world of chemistry in which he lives. 
The student who uses this book is given an under- 
standing of and an interest in chemistry as a cul- 
tural subject. 


For complete information, write 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


45 East Seventeenth Street, New York City 
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ATWOOD-THOMAS WORKBOOKS 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


A series of workbooks—one for each Atwood-Thomas geography textbook— 
providing a comprehensive set of tests and exercises. 


In interesting form they provide the pupil with a convenient means of demon- 
strating his progress, and the teacher with a definite basis for measuring the 
achievement of the class and the individual pupils. Write for circular 
No. 557 showing sample pages. 


70 Fifth Avenue GINN AND COMPANY New York, N. Y. 


Represented by RANDOLPH TURNER 
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‘Senior Science’ 


By BUSH, PRACEK and KOVATS 


A New Type of Science Course for the 
Upper Grades of Senior High School 








THis new book provides the answer to the increasingly important and much dis- 


cussed problem of science instruction for the non-academic type of high school 
students. 


A full year course in applied practical science of an eminently informational and use- 
ful character, which has been fully tested for eight years by a group of science 
teachers and administrators in Cleveland, Ohio, with remarkably successful results. 


It is clear and accurate in every detail, profusely and pertinently illustrated with the 
most modern pictures, makes science “come alive” to the young student, and trains 
him to cope with the problems of everyday life. 


Both a pioneer and a finished product, this will be the most-talked-about high school 
book of 1937. You should certainly be acquainted with it. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
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A $6,000,000 UNIFIED LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 
The Unified Legislative Program for a $6,000,000 
increase in the State’s appropriation for education 
has been unanimously endorsed by the Virginia 
Education Association, through its board of direc- 
tors and its Legislative and Retirement Committees, 
and the State Board of Education. The Unified 
Program includes: 
1. A minimum school term of nine months with 
a minimum average salary for teachers of not 
less than $720.00 per school year. 
An actuarially sound retirement law for 
teachers. 
Textbooks furnished at the expense of the 
State to all attending the public 


schools of the State. 


pupils 


This is a program of efficiency. Each of the items 
when enacted into law will strengthen and remedy 
some of the obvious weaknesses in our public school 
system. The program provides for a normal school 
term of nine months with a State appropriation suf- 
ficient to insure an average salary of $720.00 per 
annum for every teacher; it provides for the retire- 
ment of teachers after their efficiency begins to drop; 
it provides for a more satisfactory system of secur- 
ing textbooks and teaching materials. 

The State system of public education in Virginia 
in many respects has reached comparatively high 
standards, ranging certainly equal to or above the 
average in the United States. Virginia has a staff of 
teachers well trained for their work—for all teachers 
in the elementary schools at least two years of college 
work and for all high school teachers graduation at 
college. Her State and local administration of schools 
is regarded as among the best in the country. She 
has recently developed a system of supervision of 
instruction in the rural schools that ranks high in 
efficiency when compared with educational practice 
in other progressive states. Her system and basis 
of distribution of public school funds are modern 
and in line with the best thought and practice. The 
major portion of the school funds goes where the 
children are in actual attendance. She has gone for- 
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ward in the revision of her curriculum, probably be- 
yond any other state in the Union. In this regard 
other states are looking to Virginia for standards 
and guidance. She has school buildings and equip- 
ment equal to, if not considerably above, the average 
in the whole country. All these present a reasonably 
high type of efficiency and compare favorably with 
advanced and progressive state school systems in the 
nation. 

However, the Virginia schools are woefully lack- 
ing in respect to some other factors of efficiency. In 
financial support, Virginia ranks forty-third in the 
forty-eight states. The average per pupil cost in the 
United States is, at present, about $85.00. Virginia’s 
cost per pupil is, at present, a little more than $33.00. 
This is reflected in the shamefully low salaries of 
her teachers and a minimum term of eight months. 
Other weaknesses are the low average of enrolment 
and daily attendance in the schools. During the 
school session 1935-36 out of 732,002 children of 
school age in the State only 592,038 were enroled 
and only 488,537 were in average daily attendance. 
This means that 139,964 children of school age in 
Virginia are not even enroled in the schools and 
that 103,501 enroled are not in regular daily attend- 
ance. Another alarming feature is that there are ap- 
proximately 10,494 children classed as physically 
handicapped, many of whom are not even in school. 

We believe that the citizens of Virginia will agree 
that these weaknesses in our school system should be 
remedied. The above Legislative Program when 
enacted into law will enable the State Board of Edu- 
cation to take a long step toward attaining a more 
satisfactory degree of efficiency in the school system 
of Virginia. 

The Virginia Education Association is now mak- 
ing arrangements for a State-wide publicity of this 
program. Its purpose is, through its Public Rela- 
tions Committee and its Legislative Committee, that 
every citizen of the State will have the opportunity 
of understanding clearly the needs of the schools. 
Bulletins containing all kinds of factual material 
that should engage the interests of school people 
and citizens generally throughout the length and 
breadth of Virginia will be distributed. 
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CONVENTION OF NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS IN RICHMOND 

The 41st annual convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers will be held in Rich- 
mond, Va., May 3-7. This will bring to Richmond 
and Virginia thousands of delegates from all parts 
of the United States. The convention program is 
based on the theme The Place of the Home in the 
Community. Mrs. B. F. Langworthy is national 
president and will preside over the main sessions of 
the convention. A long list of speakers of national 
reputation will participate in the discussions. Among 
them are Eduard C. Lindeman, of New York; Dr. 
Thomas H. Parran, Jr., Surgeon General, U. S. 
Public Health Service; Judge Florence E. Allen, 
the first woman judge on the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, of Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Forrest Long, 
Professor of Education, New York University; 
P. W. L. Cox, editor of the Junior Senior High School 
Clearing House; Dr. W. Taliaferro Thompson, Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond; and many other ex- 
perts in fields relating to the problems in which the 
convention is particularly interested. 

The local committee on arrangements is headed 
by Dr. W. T. Sanger, president of the Codperative 
Education Association, the Virginia branch of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, assisted 
by Dr. E. L. Fox, executive secretary. The great 
body of notable men and women attending the con- 
vention will be interested in visiting many historic 
places in Richmond and throughout Virginia. Spe- 
cial arrangements have been made for the delegates 
to visit points of interest in the city of Richmond, 
such as, the Capitol Building, designed by Thomas 
Jefferson, old St. John’s Church where Patrick 
Henry made his famous speech, the White House 
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of the Confederacy, the Virginia Historical Mu- 
seum, Battle Abbey, and St. Paul’s Church. Those 
in charge of the program have set aside Friday, May 
7, for a historical pilgrimage to Jamestown, York- 
town, and Williamsburg where they will be shown 
the remarkable restoration of an entire little city to 
its original colonial glamour. At Jamestown they 
will see the spot where the first permanent English 
colony was established in America and at Yorktown 
the party will be shown the battleground which gave 
to the United States their independence from Brit- 
ish control. 

Many Virginia teachers will no doubt be glad that 
this great national convention will be held in Rich- 
mond and will take advantage of the opportunity 
to attend some of its sessions. 





THE WARWICK COUNTY HIGH 
SCHOOL AT MORRISON 

A few days ago we had the pleasure of being 
shown by J. R. Mort, the principal, through the 
new Warwick County High School building at 
Morrison. This school building is certainly one 
of the best equipped and operated in the State. The 
only high school in Warwick County is housed in 
this building, as well as elementary grades. Eight 
busses transport 75 per cent of the pupils to this 
school. There are only two other elementary schools 
in the county. 

This magnificant high school building contains 
most complete equipment and facilities for instruc- 
tion. The building contains 14 classrooms, two lab- 
oratories, one shop, teachers’ rest room and princi- 
pal’s office. 

The total cost of the building was $180,000. It 
has a department of home economics with an en- 
rolment of 58 pupils, a commercial department 
with 149 pupils with two teachers, and an industrial 


Warwick County High School 
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arts department with 111 pupils. The building con- 
tains an auditorium with a seating capacity of 800. 
It operates a cafeteria under the direction of a com- 
mittee of three—one from the high school patron’s 
league, one from the elementary school patron’s 
league and the principal as a third member. The 
cafeteria serves 200 pupils and teachers in three 
sections. All kinds of lunches are served at a cost 
of from 5 cents to 20 cents. A nice hot plate lunch 
of meat and vegetables is served for 20 cents. 

This school building is furnished with one of the 
most unique and complete radio and inter-room 
communication system that we have ever seen. The 
principal in his office can talk to the pupils and 
teacher in any room or any combination of rooms. 
He can, at will, listen in to the work going on in any 
room in the building. He can connect any room or 
combination of rooms with a network or short wave 
hookup bringing to the pupils news from every 
part of the world, music and other radio features. 
Mr. Mort tells us that this radio system came as a 
regular part of the equipment of the school. 

This is one of the most complete, consolidated 
school buildings with all moden conveniences and 
instructional facilities that we have ever seen. 





LETTER FROM MISS HOLT 


DEAR PRESIDENTS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS: 

We can't all do the same thing, but we can get ideas 
from each other and it seems to me that the follow- 
ing should be an inspiration to us all: 

“We have a fine organization. We are carrying 
Group Insurance and our teachers are interested in 
and are beginning to use the Preventorium. The in- 
terest in teachers at Catawba was beautifully expressed 
when members of our group made squares for an 
afghan. These were put together and made a beautiful 
Christmas gift. We sent it in care of Miss Spencer 
and I do wish you could have read her letter to our 
teachers. 

“Last year we had a luncheon meeting, our first 
venture at combining business and pleasure. It was 
a great success. The Social-Business Meeting Com- 
mittee brought together about 175 teachers, school 
officials, and retired teachers. The luncheon was served 
in a school auditorium by the Parent-Teacher organi- 
zation and was a splendid piece of work. I believe that 
every local organization should have one such meeting 
each year to secure an understanding of problems and 
a codperative effort to solve them. We had a guest 
speaker. The teachers voted to organize a University 
Extension Class. 
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“Another item of importance—we have a fine bal- 
ance in our treasury. 

“Our County is large, consequently our membership 
is too, and all our work has been done by organized 
groups. We have committees on Group Insurance, 
University Extension Course, Social-Business Meeting, 
Public Lectures, Teachers’ Cottage-Catawba, Public 
Relations, Cumulative Sick Leave, and our Executive 
Committee. We shall take up N.E.A. membership 
some time. 

“The codperation of this Association is really won- 
derful.” 

Now I will tell you, this group is Accomack County, 
and their president is Blanche N. Joynes. Let’s all 
meet her in Richmond next November, and find out 
how they do it. 

Please elect your officers in the spring. 

Yours for a living Local Association, 

Lucy Mason Ho rt, 
Chairman, Local Presidents. 





IMPORTANT MESSAGE FROM THE 
N. E. A. DIRECTOR 


Good news has just been received. Mr. Thomas D. 
Eason, director of higher education, has just advised 
that those persons who attend the National Educa- 
tion meeting to be held in Detroit, Michigan, during 
the summer of 1937 and who attend the Conference 
on Elementary Education, sponsored by the elemen- 
tary principals to be held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
shortly after the N. E. A. meeting, may have their 
certificates renewed by— 

1. Making a summary of at least five general or 

sectional meetings of the N. E. A. 

Presenting one session hour’s credit for com- 
pletion of a conference on elementary education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
July 5-16, 1937. 

Submitting a summary of the books of the Teach- 
ers’ Reading Course designed for the examina- 
tion during the session of 1936-37. 

At the Elementary Principals’ Conference prac- 
tically all problems in elementary education will be 
discussed. This conference will be of interest to every- 
one who is interested in elementary education. The 
discussions will be led by leaders in elementary educa- 
tion. The course carries advanced credits. This is 
an opportunity that elementary principals cannot af- 
ford to miss. 

Again, Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of 
the N. &. A., asks all states to try to increase their 
N. E. A. membership ten per cent before the final 
count on May 31. All teachers who join at this time 
will be counted as members until April 1, 1938, and 
the N. ©. A. Journal will be sent each month. 

All states who increase membership ten per cent 
will receive special mention in the Official Program at 
the Detroit meeting. 

Won't you assist Virginia to receive this special 
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recognition? If you are a member, try to get a new 
member. 
Make your plans to attend the N. E. A. meeting 


at Detroit. 
Epitu B. JOYNES, 


Virginia Director, N. EB. A. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DIS- 
TRICT D MEETING, PETERSBURG, 
MARCH 5, 1937 

1. That we express to Mr. W. A. Scarborough, our 
District Chairman, our appreciation for his capable 
and sincere leadership for the past year. 

2. That we express our appreciation to the school 
officials, teachers and pupils of the city of Petersburg 
who have given us a kind reception, to the speakers 
and others who have contributed to our program, and 
to the press for its publicity and support. 

3. That we endorse the minimum education pro- 
gram of the State Board of Education and appeal to 
the Legislature to provide increased funds with which 
to secure its adoption. 

4. That we request the State Board of Education to 
raise the standards of teacher certification and to re- 
quire a bachelor’s degree before issuing a certificate. 

5. That we favor the adoption by the Legislature 
of a sound retirement law for teachers. 

6. That we advocate the employment of special teach- 
ers in the fields of music and art. 

7. That we appeal to the local officials to restore the 
salary cuts made during the past few years. 

8. That we express our appreciation for the financial 
aid rendered the schools and pupils through the 
N. ¥. &. 

9. That we ask our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to support the Harrison-Fletcher Bill. 

T. D. Foster, Chairman. 





SCHOOL BOARD APPRECIATES 
MR. JOHNSON’S SERVICES 


Superintendent G. L. H. Johnson has entered upon 
another four-year term as head of the Danville public 
schools. The unanimous vote by which he retained 
his position shows the faith and confidence that the 
school board places in his administrative ability. His 
re-election insures a continuation of the progressive 
policies that have been characteristic of the twelve 
years that Mr. Johnson has served. 

—The Chatterboz, Danville, April 2, 1937. 





W. L. Creasy, instructor in vocational agriculture 
at the Woodlawn High School, Carroll County, has 
been awarded the title of Master Teacher of Vocational 
Agriculture of the South for the session 1936. This 
is the highest award given in the entire South to a 
teacher of agriculture. 

Virginia teachers who previously have won this 
award are H. A. Glenn, of Kenbridge, in 1930, and 
F. R. Kirby, of Hillsville, in 1927. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DIS- 
TRICT F MEETING, LYNCHBURG 


District F teachers’ conference assembled March 
20, 1937, at Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Be it resolved: 

1. That the district president, J. J. Fray, be highly 
commended for the outstanding program he arranged. 

2. That we express our appreciation to the speakers 
who have appeared on this program—especially to 
Dr. Hall, Mr. Moss A. Plunkett, and Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Price. 

3. That the chairman of the program committee be 
instructed to send to each local association, ten days 
before the annual district meeting, a sufficient number 
of copies of the program so that each school may have 
a copy. 

4. That the District F conference of the Virginia 
Education Association go on record as favoring the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill for education now pend- 
ing before Congress. Further that the district presi- 
dent be authorized to inform all Virginia Congress- 
men of this action. 

5. That this association go on record as heartily 
endorsing and supporting Dr. Hall’s stand in his recent 
letter to division superintendents requesting the 
lengthening of school term and increasing teachers 
salaries. 

6. That the local associations be encouraged to set 
up active public relations committees in codperation 
with the district chairman. 

7. That District F pledge its support to the legisla- 
tive program of Virginia Education Association. 

8. That this group express its appreciation to the 
Lynchburg Teachers’ Association, to Mr. Carmichael 
and Mr. McCullough for their hospitality in making 
available facilities for this meeting. 

S. R. Crockett, Jr., Chairman. 





The high school at Dryden, Virginia, was destroyed 
by fire on April1. The building housed 300 pupils and 
seven teachers. There was insurance of only $500 
on the building. It is estimated that it will cost $50,000 
to replace the building. This is the second school 
building in Lee County that has burned within the 
past year. The other was at St. Charles, which was 
destroyed by fire last May. 





A few days ago the school building at Deerfield, 
Augusta County, was completely destroyed by fire. 
Superintendent A. C. Gilkeson has made arrangements 
for the school to operate for the rest of the session 
in temporary quarters. There was insurance cover- 
age for the value of the building burned. 





The following new division superintendents of 
schools have recently been elected: 

E. S. H. Greene, Chesterfield County, to succeed B. 
Clifford Goode; D. D. Forrest, Mathews and Middlesex 
Counties, to succeed G. G. Anderton; B. D. French, 
the City of Bristol, to succeed Roy B. Bowers. 
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Trends and Tides in Education 


A FIFTH YEAR OF HIGH SCHOOL AT 
APPLE GROVE 

For a number of years it has been increasingly 
noticeable that our pupils who have reached the last 
year of high school do the best and most purpose- 
ful work of their school careers. This may be at- 
tributed in part to the fact that the boys and girls 
realize that it is their last year. They seem also to 
feel more responsibility for the general welfare of the 
school as a whole. One of our patrons, with whom 
the matter was discussed, insists that “there is a 
dignity which goes with being a senior” which ex- 
plains much of the improvement. No other cause 
seems to be as important as the matter of age. A 
mental.maturity, an improved reasoning power, and 
a realization that the pupils themselves are respon- 
sible for their own success come to our boys and 
girls, often only a few short months before they 
leave the high school. 

As a result of this condition our pupils are leav- 
ing school at a time when they would profit most 
by high school training. A majority does not continue 
their formal education beyond high school. Many, 
who do go on, spend an unprofitable year at home 
first. Those who seek employment are not well 
equipped for it, and have to compete with adults 
in the labor market. Thus it seems that an addi- 
tional year of high school study would be highly 
advantageous. 

When an attempt is made to plan such a year’s 
work, several difficulties must be overcome. One 
is that the work involved must be carried by the 
present faculty, with no relief from duties now per- 
formed and no additional financial compensation. 
To be successful, the plan must be undertaken will- 
ingly by the teachers because they see the need for 
this work. Another difficulty is that this course 
must in no way be confused with the usual post- 
graduate course in our smaller high schools where 
one or two graduates return to dawdle through sev- 
eral classes in which they feel no real interest. 

The teachers at Apple Grove High School hope 
to experiment next year with a course which we are 
planning along the lines indicated above. Our ten- 
tative plan is to offer to those boys and girls who 
receive their diplomas this spring the opportunity to 
return next year and take a course which is divided 
into four parts: 

1. A course in literature, probably called Contem- 


porary Literature, will be based on work with sev- 
eral current periodicals. The purposes are obvi- 
ously to broaden the pupils’ acquaintance with good 
magazines; to encourage good recreational reading 
habits; and to develop sound standards of appre- 
ciation and expression. 

2. A social science course, known as Our Chang- 
ing Governments, will attempt to follow current 
changes in our own governments, federal, state, and 
local, as well as the recent changes in foreign gov- 
ernments. 

3. Another fourth of the work will consist of 
some natural science or mathematics course of junior 
or senior level not taken prior to graduation. 

4. The final quarter of the work will be differen- 
tiated for boys and girls. 

a. The boys will do advanced work in the voca- 
tional agriculture department. Some responsibility 
for the care of shop equipment will be delegated to 
these boys, and they may be called on to assist in the 
instruction of younger boys in the shop from time to 
time. They will also be expected to initiate and 
execute plans for the improvement of the school 
plant, equipment, or grounds in minor ways. The 
objective is to develop a sense of responsibility, lead- 
ership, and the ability to plan and carry out plans 
independently. 

b. For the girls, we hope to accomplish the same 
ends by assigning them for a fourth of their time 
to work in the office or library. Here they will learn 
many valuable techniques as well as being respon- 
sible for the accomplishments of certain school 
functions. 

We plan to make the classroom procedure in 
classes 1 and 2 very informal. The teacher will be 
more of a student with other students seeking to in- 
vestigate matters of mutual interest. In part 4 in- 
dependent work and individual responsibility will 
be stréssed. Except in course 3, no grades will be 
given, so that the “grade motive” will be eliminated. 





Dean K. J. Hoke, of The College ef William and Mary, 
announces that the summer school in that institution 
will be open for one continuous session of nine weeks 
instead of two six-week sessions. He also announces 
that an institute on the teaching of foreign languages 
will be given during the first six weeks of the session. 
This institute will be headed by Professor A. P. 
Wagener, head of the Department of Ancient Lan- 
guages. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 
PARENTS TAKEN INTO PROGRAM OF PLAY 


study of and codperation with the home. 

All teachers know the value of this. With 

it the child grows in appreciation and knowledge, the 

teacher is encouraged as she notes the growth of the 
child and the school’s report is fine. 

We usually get this codperation in regard to the 

studies, but if an accident occurs on the playground, 

then there is generally much trouble, retarding the 


Ciysuap STUDY ASSOCIATION stresses the 


work of the school, which does not consist only in 
teaching texts. 

The latchstring should always be on the outside 
for parents, yes, and during the recesses or play 
periods also, for parent participation is an important 
part of the program. 

One mother labored hot and 
came into the principal’s office. 

“What trouble is Thomas in now?’’ 
anxiously. 

“Why, no trouble at all,”’ explained the principal. 
“We sent for you because Tom’s teacher and I 
wanted to meet his mother.” 


breathless as she 


she asked 


“That’s the first time I ever hearci of being sent 
for to come to school when nothings wrong,” and 
the mother breathed a sigh of relief. 

Nor was that the only surprise that Tom’s mother 
had that day; as she called at the school during 
play time, the teachers had some time in which to 
tell her of her son’s school work. She learned some 
things about education in general and about Tom 
in particular: that he could take a subordinate part 
in play and forgot to be the overbearing redheaded 
boss which he always was at home or anywhere out 
of school; that he could and did accept the referee’s 
decision with perfect good humor; that he codperated 
with others and enjoyed it; that he could rebuild 
the fire, cut wood, mend the hole in the roof, do 
first-aid work, handle a saw, build a bird house, 
or even sit quietly and mend his cap or a hole in his 
stockings. These were astonishing innovations in 
Tom’s life—but the gains wouldn’t stick very long 
unless Tom’s mother could be helped to know their 
value and learn by observation the techniques by 
which these things could be achieved. 

Tom is only one of the thousands of children whose 
cravings for play have been considered only in school. 


We read this report in a metropolitan daily paper. 
It is all the more startling because the schools and 
school law are supposed to be supreme—and they 
are to a large extent, but this report teaches that 
parents are sadly in need of education. 

The report reads: “Four children from seven to 
fifteen old have 
picture or a playground but instead have toiled 
in their father’s junk yard from ten to twenty 


years never visited a motion 


hours a day. They live with their father and mother 
in a dilapidated two-story house which had long ago 
Board of Health. 
Back of the house are several old sheds filled to 


been condemned by the local 
overflowing with junk in which the father deals. 

“The complaint against the father was made by 
the executive secretary of the local Children’s Aid 
Society, who brought the children to court and 
pointed to their premature rounded shoulders and 
gnarled hands as evidence of the way they had to work. 

“The judge excoriated the father as a father who 
should hang his head in shame. He put him on pro- 
bation for one year and ordered him to provide an- 
other home fit for human habitation. 

“In closing the verdict the judge stated: ‘I will 
supervise the rearing of these children until there 
is color in their cheeks, flesh on their bones and 
until the look of fear has gone from their eyes.’ 

“As the first step of his assumed foster fatherhood 
he took the children to a nearby playground and 
promised to take them to a moving picture soon.” 

No doubt this wise and sympathetic judge will be 
careful in the selection of the picture. 

This may be an exceptional case, but children 
everywhere need freedom in play and plenty of it. 

This need of play for children is not confined to 
town and city schools in which there is indeed abun- 
dance of evidence of need of happy, healthful play. 
Visit a school, scan the postures, faces, attitudes and 
skills of the boys and girls and you can readily pick 
out those children whose lives are narrow, cribbed 
and confined. 


Parents Must Be Taught 
Throughout the years it has become evident to 
those who work with children that parent education 
is most important. 
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It is rather difficult to teach them the importance 
of play and that there should be some time for free- 
dom. You may not agree when we say this is espe- 
cially true in the country. Nevertheless it is true. 
Every minute of the time at home is spent in work; 
result—mentality is stunted, physical development 
is poor and ability to live with others is, to say the 
least, impaired. 

We know a school in the mountainous regions 
which had changed teachers every year. The school 
in all its twenty-four years of existence had never 
sent a pupil to high school. In its twenty-fifth year 
of existence a teacher who believed in play and 
making friends of the people in the community was 
sent to this school. 

One of the first requests she received was “Please 
shorten the recess and send the children home to 
work.” She granted the request for a while; then, 
having provided balls, jumping ropes, a chinning 
bar, and swing, she consulted the children with the 
result that they would reach the school at 8:00 
o’clock and play until 8:50. It worked splendidly. 
Upon being asked why she was always at school by 
eight, the teacher replied: “To give the children 


an opportunity to play.” The recess was gradually 


lengthened, interest in school work grew, that 
teacher has remained with the school for three years 
and expects to return again, and four pupils are in 
high schools. We believe that play was a factor in 
this happy change. 

Some parents need to be educated in other things 
Have you ever been confronted with parental 
objection to vaccination for smallpox? ‘There were 
in that school three beautiful little girls. None of 
them had been vaccinated. We tried to get their 
mother to come to school for an interview, or to our 
clinic, but failed. Finally we went to see her, but 
she was adamant. She became angry and told us 
that we had started all this “newfangled doings,” 
nobody ever heard of it until we came, adding that 
she would bet her only rooster that we, ourselves, 
had been vaccinated since we began teaching! We 
let her alone for a few days remaining sweet and 
affable to her and to the children. In about two 
weeks she gave her consent to the vaccination. 

It is not enough to give children healthy practices 
in school, medical examinations, carefully planned 
alterations of active relaxed play, out-of-door activ- 
ity and well ventilated rooms. These things must be 
carried into the children’s daily living by helping 


also. 
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parents to understand their value, and, so far as 
possible, to adapt these practices to home needs. Of 
what use is it to have a child brush his teeth daily 
in school or passing the teacher’s examination of 
teeth when, as one mother proudly boasted, “My 
Tom puts his tooth brush so carefully away to save 
for school opening next fall” ? 

But health is not the only aspect of the program 
that must be interpreted to parents. The grouping 
of children in age groups for play based on their in- 
terests and capacities is a revelation to many par- 
ents. The mother who is sure that her talkative 
Tommy is so “advanced” that he must play only 
with children older than himself learns that her 
child’s precocious adult-modeled language doesn’t 
get him anywhere with his peers—that he has to 
measure up socially and emotionally to hold his own 
with the children. 


The New Education 


Social training grows out of codperation in group 
play, eating together, sharing responsibilities, taking 
care of materials and supplies, using public prop- 
erty and public places with consideration for others. 
Parents who observe how teachers in the play periods 
handle group situations come to realize that “edu- 
cation” means more than teaching of the three R’s— 
that learning to live pleasantly and usefully in a 
community is as much a part of children’s educa- 
tion as learning to read. 

In cases where children are not adjusting them- 
selves to group play, are shy or over aggressive, 
inert or overactive, timid or bullying—these homes 
are visited by a teacher or supervisor. These home 
contacts often help to clear up the causes of the 
difficulty. The difficulty, however, is not always so 
simple or so easily met. 

A large cyst over Sam’s right eye was not only 
annoying to him but distracting to his classmates. 
It caused him to squint for which the boys made 
fun of him, and so he kept to himself as best he 
could, hoping at least to be ignored. Doctors had 
advised that the cyst be removed but Sam’s mother 
had opposed this “unnecessary” operation. Through 
the advice of a sympathetic teacher she was brought 
to see how greatly this physical impediment was 
affecting Sam’s whole personality development. The 
operation was performed and proved a turning-point 
for Sam in the change in the attitude of his play- 
mates, also his attitude toward himself and the world. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


The playground makes for greater opportunities 
for the sympathetic teacher to know each child and 
watch his special need and interests. 

The work with parents does not end with the play- 
ground nor is it a one-way relationship. The school 
doesn’t give all the “telling,” for the parents give as 
much help as they get. 

We learn that the supervisors and teachers meet 
with groups of parents throughout the winter, dis- 
cussing school problems and procedures, many of 
their own problems of family life: questions of dis- 
cipline, of sex education, of the use of money, their 
attitude toward other children, and the difficulties of 
making a good home in bad times. 

The playground becomes an agency for bringing 
about better understanding and appreciation between 
parents and their children; for fostering codperation 
between home and school, between parents and 
teachers. The recess period furnishes better oppor- 
tunity for observing technique and procedures than 
any recitation that was ever given. 





CHILD HEALTH DAY 

The division superintendents of schools, follow- 
ing an established custom, again have been ap- 
pointed local chairmen of Child Health Day in their 
respective districts. The 1937 slogan, as suggested 
by the Child Health Day Committee of the Confer- 
ence of State and Provincial Health Authorities, is 
HEALTH PROTECTION FOR EVERY CHILD. 

Material, containing suggestions for the develop- 
ment of the Child Health Day celebration including 
plays, et cetera, may he secured from the local 
health officers or direct from the State Department 
of Health. However, in this connection experience 
indicates that the most effective and helpful pro- 
grams, including dramatizations, are the ones devel- 
oped by the children themselves. 

In addition to the usual observance and the rec- 
ognition of Five Point children and those who have 
had corrections made or have done excellent health 
work, it is advised that emphasis be placed on the 
health educational factor in child care and training. 
This can be accomplished by an exhibition of units of 
work that have stressed health in individual schools. 

Besides the school activities, a survey of the local 
health work should be made. This study can then 
be used as a basis for the extension of health service 
to mothers, babies and children under the existing 
plans of the State Department of Health. 
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ARE YOU A NARCOTIC READER? 


In 1928 Alfred Zimmern wrote: “Reading, once 
the privilege of the few, seems almost in danger of 
becoming one of the lost arts. Men read grossly 
and inordinately, bringing to the printed page the 
same kind of indiscriminate appetite that the glui- 
ton brings to the pleasures of the table. Ask them 
to describe or analyze what they have read and they 
will too often be unable to do so, for their object 
in reading is not to understand what is in the book 
but to escape from themselves. Reading has, in fact, 
. .. become for millions little more than a narcotic.” 

We take it for granted that we are above 
average on our reading, which, in America, is one 
book per person per year. We also take it for granted 
that we are educated to the point where we can 
extract the essence from a book and make it to a cer- 
tain extent our own, yet there is an interesting 


little test: 


Take pencil and paper and list the worth while 
books, outside of required reading in your subject, 
that you have read in the past twelve months. 


See if you can bring to mind the lesson that each 
of these books has taught. 


Now, considering that books are the very life 
stream for circulating ideas, where do you stand? 


Within the past six months George Soule’s The 
Future of Liberty, E. B. Ashton’s The Fascist, 
Woodward’s New American History, Guedalla’s The 
Hundred Years, James Harvey Robinson’s The 
Human Comedy, Maxence van der Meersch’s [n- 
vasion, and many other notable publications have 
made their contributions to world thought. These 
books, if not available locally, may be borrowed 
from a lending agency which serves hundreds of 
Virginia teachers. Write to the Extension Division, 
University, Virginia, for New Books to Lend, No. 
12, which lists these and other interesting titles and 
describes the borrowing plan. 
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Guides for the Use of Some of the Newer Techniques 


in Teaching 
DR. M’LEDGE MOFFETT, State Teachers College, East Radford 


ODERN theories of education assume that 
real teaching is an individual act. In the 


modern school there can be no rigid fol- 
lowing of a standard pattern of procedure nor can 
two teachers expect to teach alike. The presonality 
of the teacher, the particular group of children, the 
situation in which they are working, the growth and 
development from previous learning experiences 
must determine the technique to be used at any 
given time. However, the chasm between theory and 
practice baffles many teachers who desire to improve 
their instruction in accord with modern trends. 

It is the purpose of this discussion, therefore, to 
give some standards as guides for such teachers in 
the adaptation of some of the newer techniques to 
their own problems and ability and to give them 
some measure for checking progress in the mastery 
of the underlying principles of the suggested method. 

May we assume that the teacher is attempting to 
follow the suggestions of the newer type Course of 
Study and integrate her work around a Center of 
Interest. This necessitates careful thinking and pre- 
planning on her part. It involves the creation by her 
and the group of children of a theme or localized 
statement of the Center of Interest. What to suggest 
as a theme should come to the teacher after a careful 
evaluation of the environmental surroundings of her 
school, aims of education to be accomplished by her 
group and the dominating interests of the children 
and their needs as revealed through a careful study 
of their interests, abilities, understandings and atti- 
tudes. From such a background the teacher is ready 
to initiate the theme or a more limited unit of work. 
The first set of criteria, therefore, deals with the 
steps to be used in the initiation of a theme. These 
are: 

1. Understand thoroughly the meaning of the 
Center of Interest for the grade as described 
in the Course of Study. 

Determine upon a theme which expresses the 
Center of Interest in terms of the child’s per- 


sisting, growing and developing interests and 
purposes. (The theme is like the melody 
which lingers to be hummed in a piece of 
music. It ties a whole series of activities or 
small units together. It expresses the abiding 
purpose of the group.) 

Consider the individual children and their 
immediate interests. Use these interests and 
needs as possible approaches or leads into 
the theme. They often set the environment for 
the new unit or theme. 

Develop an environment in the classroom in 
which the motif of the theme dominates but 
is approached through objects, suggested activi- 
ties, individual questions, group conversation, 
written ideas, etc. of immediate interest to the 
different children. 

Allow a period of exploration in which the 
children in the group orientate or find them- 
selves; begin to focus their attention on phases 
of the theme; begin to express themselves in 
some form of activity related to the theme. 
The teacher is an observer during this step. 
She gives very little direct guidance; when a 
child begins to react to the motif she guides 
him into an increasing interest and purposeful 
activity. 

When the majority of the children has re- 
acted to the motif of the environment the 
teacher takes active leadership and the group 
talks over the results of the exploration. The 
teacher clinches the ideas as they develop un- 
til the children are led to see and understand 
the theme which underlies what they have 
seen and heard. 

The theme is stated by the children. Re- 
member the Center of Interest is really the 
teacher’s theme and her object is to get the 
child to state this in his own language and 
to feel it as his own purpose. 


8. With the theme stated and clearly understood, 
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the entire group discusses, develops and lists 
some of the activities it presents. 

It may take several hours, days, or even weeks, 
to initiate completely a theme. As the theme is 
initiated the need for new techniques of teaching 
becomes very great. The first of these needs probably 
will be felt in the discussion suggested in Number 6. 
The negative factor of most discussions is the tend- 
ency of the teacher to take too active a part, talk 
too much or frighten from the children through fear 
of her disapproval of their ideas tendencies to talk 
about a problem. A discussion implies that there 
is no fixed answer to be achieved but an answer 
must be developed by the group’s thinking and talk- 
ing together. Discussion as a technique of teaching 
is justified primarily by its ability to get self-ex- 
pression from the child, to develop coherent and 
progressive thinking, to consider in terms of value 
contributions to the solution of a problem and to be 
able to find oneself as a talking contributor and as a 
listening contributor to problems of a group. There- 
fore, these criteria are suggested as a check in con- 
ducting a discussion: 

1. The majority of the group should be active 
Each contribution should be 
free, unforced and spontaneous. Each new 
contribution from an individual should show 
progressive thought on his part. 

The procedure should be informal, courteous 
and free from domination by any member. 
(The teacher is a contributing member of the 


participants. 


group. ) 
The problem or topic under discussion should 
arise from a recognized need or major interest 
of the group. It must be clearly stated and 
kept constantly before the group. 
Frequent summaries of what has been said, 
decided or concluded should be made by mem- 
bers of the group. Definite progress in the 
discussion should be evident. 
At the end of the discussion the result should 
be summarized and evaluated in terms of its 
contribution to the solution or understanding 
of the topic or problem. 
A few definite proposals for other discussions, 
reading or investigation should be left with 
the group. 
So far in our imagination we have initiated a 
theme and have discussed it with a class of children 
to the point that certain definite problems have been 
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stated as desirable for achievement by the group. In 
a well thought out theme there should be several 
problems of equal educational worth; they should 
involve in their solution the same types of learning 
activities and yet find expression in individual or 
small group problems which appeal to the needs 
and interests of particular children. When such a 
series of problems is before a class it is time to use 
the Committee Technique of Teaching. 

The old idea that every child in every class must 
go through every process, work every problem and 
answer every question has been discarded. The 
Committee Technique implies that all the children 
will use similar essential processes of learning, 
assemble facts, to answer similar types of functional 
questions, to perform similar types of expressive 
activities in working out the respective committee 
problems. It places upon’ the committee the respon- 
sibility of carrying out these activities so well that 
when the committee has arrived at its conclusions 
these may be presented to the entire class in such a 
way that the entire group receives the benefits of the 
committee’s knowledge and work. In this way the 
group may solve more problems, learn through vari- 
ous problems the same general principles of learn- 
ing and ultimately cover much more material than 
if each child repeated each process in terms of each 
Therefore, the following 
criteria are suggested for evaluating the committee 


problem and its answer. 


technique: 
1. The entire group should feel the need for each 

committee appointed. They should be con- 
scious of the inter-relationship of the various 
committees in terms of a common objective. 
Each committee should be composed of chil- 
dren who have a common interest or need. 

In most cases the child should, with guidance, 

choose his own committee. 

Each committee must understand its prob- 

lem, develop a plan for procedure, share re- 

Sponsibility, and reach a conclusion. 

There should be evidences of leadership and 

followship on the part of each child on a com- 

mittee. 

The teacher must encourage individual and 

group initiative, resourcefulness, and assump- 

tion of responsibility for decisions. She is a 

guide and helper in planning, not a director 

of activity. 

definite check must be used by 


Some the 
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leader to keep the committee work unified 
within itself and with the purposes of the en- 
tire group. 

A frequent summary of progress and achieve- 
ment should be given by each committee for 
the benefit of the entire group. Audience sit- 
uation should prevail during such summaries 
followed by free discussion and evaluation 
of results in terms of the common purposes. 


In the development of an activity a child often 
has occasion to get an experience vicariously; that is, 
through his various sources of material, he comes in 
contact with the experience of another person. He 
identifies himself with the elements of this experi- 
ence in such a way that he has an understanding 
and attitude toward it almost as if he himself had 
had the experience. To guide a child in such vi- 
carious learning is one of the essential newer teach- 
ing techniques. 

Frequently a Course of Study suggests having a 
speaker appear before the children or to have them 
interview officials or search for original accounts 
of travel and adventure, etc. Many teachers feel 


that they have fulfilled this suggested activity when 


they have had some one come and speak to the 
children. The presence of the speaker is merely 
the culmination of one phase of this teaching tech- 
nique. Any teacher who invites some one to speak 
to his group needs to make very careful preparation 
before the coming of the speaker, with the speaker 
himself and for a definite follow-up of the contribu- 
tions which the visitor may make to the class 
projects. 

The following criteria are suggestive for use in 
making plans with the speaker and also in follow- 
ing up his visit with the children: 

1. The speaker should adapt his material to the 
level of his audience. The teacher should ex- 
plain the problems the children have in mind 
and talk with the speaker of the type concepts 
he is trying to develop as a result of the ex- 
perience. 

The speaker’s description is so vivid that the 
listeners seem to identify themselves as a part 
of the experience. (This may be shown by the 
attention, interest, thought questions or ac- 
tivities. ) 

In many cases the speaker should introduce 
leads for further study of the topic or related 


activities. The teacher must preserve these for 
future use. ’ 
Various graphic forms of presentation should 
be introduced by the speaker or used as a fol- 
low-up by the teacher. 
The speaker or some member of the group 
(teacher if necessary) should show the con- 
nection between the speaker’s experience and 
the class activities or problem. Encourage the 
children to ask questions and enter into discus- 
sion with the visitor. 
As soon after the visit as possible the chil- 
dren should summarize the experience and 
put in permanent form its possible contribu- 
tion for later use in their major problems. 
Another form of experience frequently suggested 
in the Course of Study is the Interview. Many 
teachers have the idea that they must take the entire 
class to visit a person from whom there is a need for 
information. Generally this is an unwise procedure. 
It is far better to appoint from the group of children 
an individual or a committee to interview the per- 
son, secure the information and report it to the 
class. The teacher should so arrange her committees 
for interviews that each child has the experience 
sometime during the year. In hearing the report 
the entire group gets another type of vicarious ex- 
perience. 
The following criteria are suggested for the In- 
terview: 
1. The interviewer (pupil) should know very 
definitely what he wants to find out. 
Leading questions to be asked should be 
framed before the interview. Guide the child 
to ask these in a direct and courteous manner. 
Additional essential information should be 
tactfully given by the person being inter- 
viewed. Avoid speechmaking or long descrip- 
tions above the level of the interviewer. Fol- 
low the child’s lead questions to determine 
content. 
The interview should be regarded seriously, 
kept on an equal basis of courtesy and re- 
spect. 
As a conclusion, the person being interviewed 
should check in some manner the understand- 
ing the interviewer gets from his answers. 
The pupil should summarize his findings in a 
report given to the group. 
The foregoing discussion has presented four of 
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the newer techniques of teaching—the initiation of 
a theme, discussion technique, committee technique, 
and two phases of vicarious experience. It is under- 
stood, of course, that these do not follow in the 
sequence in which they have been given but are 
intermingled with other techniques such as integra- 
tion of subject matter content for functional learn- 
ing, individual instruction and direct teaching. 

These latter techniques deal with textbook mate- 

rial and are closely related to better known techniques 
of teaching. It is not expected that any teacher will 
attempt many new techniques at once. Instead she 
will hold to those methods which she has found suc- 
cessful in her previous teaching experience. If she 
is growing, however, she will adapt as rapidly as 
possible many of these newer techniques. For in- 
stance, a teacher may try committee technique and 
work on this for sometime before attempting vicari- 
ous experience or complete integration of subject 
matter around themes except as these contribute to 
her committee work. In addition to the technique 
suggested there are many others which a successful 
teacher may use before she reaches the culmination 
of her theme. However, this culmination is an im- 
portant technique which should be given careful con- 
sideration. Therefore, the following criteria for 
evaluation are suggested: 

1. Choose the type of culminating activity which 
affords an opportunity to summarize the con- 
tributions of preceding activities into a unified 
whole. It must be consistent with the pur- 
poses of the group throughout the entire unit. 
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2. The activity should be entirely the children’s 
responsibility. It should show the result of 
their planning and should give their own ex- 
pression of concepts developed from the pre- 
ceding experiences. 

. The environment of the schoolroom should 
show the progress in the development of the 
unit. It should express the atmosphere of the 
theme and include a variety of individual and 
group expressions of understandings, apprecia- 
tions and abilities developed during the 
study. 

The major function of the culminating activity 
is to summarize previous work; to evaluate it 
in terms of pupil growth as expressed in sus- 
tained interest, solution of dominating prob- 
lems, development and power to state general- 
izations and apply functional skills and 
abilities. 

If it is the culminating activity of a unit or 
topic related to a larger theme or center of 
interest, it should show the relation of this 
part to the entire problem. New leads into 
other problems related to the theme should be 
obvious. 

Culminating activities afford a good motive for 
parents and other visitors to be invited to the 
school. In such a case avoid a show program 
with rehearsed entertainment. All features of 
the program must grow naturally out of the 
previous work and should be so presented by 
the children. 





Music in Shenandoah County Public Schools 


GILBERT F. CURTIS, Woodstock 


ITHIN the past few years there has been 

a noticeable change in the attitude and par- 

ticipation of pupils in music in the public 
schools of Shenandoah County. 

A few years ago I spoke to a member of the 
Shenandoah County school board suggesting music 
instruction in the public schools. At that time he 
told me that practically no organized music instruc- 
tion had been carried on in the public schools of the 
county except an annual County Choral Contest 
which was sponsored by the Woodstock Music Lov- 
ers Club. In order to start music instruction, I was 
permitted to give private lessons to pupils in the 
public schools. School officials, particularly the prin- 


cipals and teachers, have been most codperative by 
permitting classes in music to meet during school 
hours. 

In January, 1934, the Music Lovers Club of 
Edinburg offered to sponsor public school music for 
all the grades in that school. Immediately vocal 
instruction was begun. In February, I organized a 
county band among the children who had started 
instrumental lessons. Of course we had no equip- 
ment to start with but a member of the school board 
borrowed several of the larger instruments for our 
use. This same man helped to work up interest 
throughout the county. Our band made its first ap- 
pearance at the Choral Contest and later marched 
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in the Apple Blossom Festival parade in Win- 
chester. 

There was so much interest in the band that I 
agreed to continue band training free of charge dur- 
ing the summer. Soon we found the band being 
asked to play for lawn parties and such social af- 
fairs for which we received from five to ten dollars 
per engagement. With this money I started a bank 
account for the band. By October we had earned 
enough to buy some inexpensive uniforms. 

At the beginning of the 1934-35 school session, 
the county superintendent and school board ex- 
pressed their approval of the music program so far 
but had no way of financing it. Consequently at 
this time I discussed ways and means with the prin- 
cipals and teachers and it was agreed that those 
schools that desired classroom music should pay on 
the basis of fifty cents per room per weekly lesson. 
The six largest schools in the county adopted this 
plan. It was a little hard on the teachers who have 
done so well to keep music going. Some sold candy, 
lunches, seeds, etc. to raise money. Others attempted 
to charge each pupil two cents per week for his 
music lesson. Some few parents from the rural dis- 
tricts objected to two cents but they gladly let us 
have an egg each week. (We always sold the eggs 
and sometimes received as high as four cents per 


egg.) Four rural two-room schools also had music 
under this plan. 

The band training for that year (1934-35) was 
still given free of charge except for sixty dollars 
In the 


which was presented by the school board. 
spring of the year the band went to Richmond 
where they received a first prize rating at the State 
Music Contest sponsored by the State Federation 
of Music Clubs. The school board was unable to 
help defray expenses for this trip but the Wood- 
stock Rotary Club furnished three cars. A goodly 
portion of the above mentioned sixty dollars took 
care of other expenses involved. During the follow- 
ing summer we raised money for Drum Major’s 
equipment and additional uniforms. 

For the year 1935-36, a plan was worked out 
whereby each of the six schools should put up thirty 
cents per week for vocal classroom lessons and the 
school board would match it with an additional 
thirty cents. The teachers and principals again did 
nobly in raising their quota even though they were 
burdened with problems of raising money for other 
things. 
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The county band for this year continued as usual. 
The parents furnished transportation to and from 
band rehearsals and instruction was furnished free. 
During the summer of 1936 we held a “tag day” 
for the band and raised enough money to buy a new 
bass drum and cymbals. 

For: the current year 1936-37, music instruction 
is financed in the same way except that the P.T.A.’s 
are the sponsors instead of the principals, although 
sometimes the teachers help in securing funds. 
Most schools are hoping that the school board will 
assume the entire cost of the music instruction next 
year. 

We 
have had bi-monthly rehearsals this winter and are 
hoping to go to Richmond for the spring Music Fes- 
tival. The school board has just appropriated fif- 
teen dollars for our Richmond trip. Other than that 
we have no funds as yet. One week before this State 
Festival we shall have our County Choral Festival. 


The school band is still on the same basis. 


Having a State supervisor of music this year 
helps greatly in the work as I find an increased in- 
terest, especially in the smaller schools. Several of 
our rural schools have secured victrolas and I have 
offered to meet with the rural teachers to help them 
plan work and discuss teaching problems. 

As a result of three years of musical training in 
the county, there is a growing appreciation of music 
among the pupils. It is not unusual to hear over 
and over again, “Please, Mr. Curtis, let’s sing one 
more song before you go.” Another noticeable dif- 
ference over other years is the fact that more teach- 
ers are coming forward with their music and get- 
ting more confidence in themselves and really seem 
to be enjoying the participation in the teaching of 
music. 

As the summary of our music program, the num- 
ber of music activities carried on at the present time 
in the six schools which have a music program are: 
49 classes in elementary grades; 6 high school glee 
clubs; 7 harmonica bands; 3 school orchestras; 3 
school county 
school orchestra; approximately 100 pupils studying 


bands; 1 county school band; 1 
piano or instrumental lessons. 

The joys and happiness that are brought to the 
hearts and souls of children more than repay for 
our efforts. Their lives are richer for it. 

“A man often forgets his friends, his native land, 
and sometimes his language, but the songs of child- 
hood and youth never fade from the memory.” 
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Department of Secondary School Principals 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON, Principal, High School, Wise 





Launching A State-Wide Instructional Improvement Program 
Reported by L. F. ADDINGTON 


T IS not uncommon for the secondary school 
principals of a county to meet and discuss their 
problems but it is quite unusual for the prin- 

cipals of an entire State to assemble in groups and 
work in an effort to improve the instruction in that 
State, but such was an achievement in the State of 
Virginia during the session 1936-37. 

The principals of the accredited high schools met 
in three conferences, at the University of Virginia, 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, at the College of 
William and Mary. Later the city school principals 
and city superintendents were in conference at the 
State Teachers’ College, Farmville. The conference 
for negroes was held at Petersburg. 

The writer of this sketch attended the V. P. I. 
conference. He was very much impressed with the 
spirit in which the various school principals and the 
State Department heads, Dr. D. W. Peters, director 
of instruction, J. L. Blair Buck, supervisor, secon- 
dary education, Fred M. Alexander, supervisor, 
negro education, Ruth Henderson, supervisor, ele- 
mentary education, and Major E. V. Graves, super- 
visor, physical and health education, shared knowl- 
edge and experience in working on the problems 
planned for the conference. 

Five major problems were set forth in advance 
by the State Department and each principal chose 
one of the number to work on during the conference. 

The problems as planned were: 


I. What are the characteristics of a demo- 
cratic school and how may they be 
achieved? 
1. Through organization and administration 
2. Through pupil participation 

3. Through parent participation 

4. Through administrative leadership 


II. Practical means through which a func- 
tional philosophy of education may be 
expressed. 

1. Achievement and 


standards promotion 


policies 


III. 


IV. 


2. Valuable content in the environment 

3. Use of the content of the core field subjects 
in understanding vital social problems 

4. Application of basic principles of learning 

5. Pupil accounting and reporting 

study of secondary 
standards (national study) 

7. Pupil growth through teacher growth 


6. Codperative school 


The program of instruction. 


1. The core curriculum 
a. How much integration ? 
b. How may adequate scope of work be 
determined ? 
c. Time allotment for core curriculum 
. Elective subjects 
3. The place of fine arts in the secondary 
schocl 
4. The place of physical education and other 


» bo 


out-of-class activities 
. The place and function of health education 


wn 


6. College entrance in relation to core curric- 
ulum 


Practical steps in bringing the core pro- 

gram into effective operation in the 

school. 

1. Kinds, types, 
needed 

2. Extent of use of environmental materials in 
the teaching situation 

3. The single basal textbook 

4. Use of books as source material in the teach- 
ing situation 

5. The library in the program of instruction 


and amount of materials 


6. Characteristics of classroom procedure 


Organization of pupil experience. 

1. Units of work 

2. Guiding principles for selection of subject 
matter and pupil activities 

3. Evaluation 

4. Records 
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5. Pupil adjustment at each stage of growth 
6. Evaluation of principals’ supervision 
Lack of space prohibits the publication of all the 

reports in this Department of the Journal. A re- 
port on Problem Number I as worked out by one 
of the committees of principals follows. The vari- 
ous reports are to be consolidated by the committee 
chairmen and will be ready for distribution from 
Dr. Peters’ office. 


Report on Problem No. I 


Problem: What are the characteristics of a demo- 
cratic school and how may they be achieved? 
Point of View 

A democratic high school educates for social use- 
fulness all the boys and girls of high school age in 
its supporting community. It is the focal center as 
well for the educative activities of adults. 

All the boys and girls of high school age in the 
county, city, town or district are enroled. The school 
accepts responsibility for guiding the pupil to dis- 
cover the work in which his aptitudes and interests 
will enable him to succeed, thereby substituting 
guidance for failing, eliminating, or dropping the 
pupil from school. Every pupil is retained until the 
school has done its best to make him a useful citi- 
zen. At least the pupil should be retained through- 
out the period of high school age. Further opportuni- 
ties are provided for graduates not yet able to take 
adequate places in society. 

Parents, pupils, teachers, supervisors, principals, 
school officials and citizens without children in school 
are continuously working codperatively in construct- 
ively criticising the purposes, procedures and work 
of the school. They are carrying on experimentation 
to improve these practices. 

By working together in situations in which all 
activities are shared, in which the group recognizes 
that each individual can make a contribution, both 
young people and adults increasingly understand 
and become interested in the purpose of the school 
and community and work together to realize these 
purposes in the everyday life of the community. 

By studying their problems of codperative living 
together in the school and the problems of our in- 
creasingly integrated and codperative society with 
the view of improving both, boys and girls learn how 
to work and play with others; to delegate the respon- 
sibility to those who are best able to use it intelli- 
gently for the good of the group; to understand how 
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to behave in desirable functional relationships to the 
group and to see how life is conditioned at every 
point by the lives of others. 

The school is a place where pupils, thoroughly 
competent teachers, supervisors, principals and other 
school officials work codperatively for the best solu- 
tion of problems that are significant to themselves 
and to society. 

Sufficient funds are at hand to command the serv- 
ices of people of the first rank in the teaching pro- 
fession. In these people the qualities of outstanding 
personality, leadership, ability, subject matter knowl- 
edge and professional training are abundant. 

Principals, by virtue of extensive background of 
training, experience and breadth of view, help to 
select teachers and make best use of the talents of 
the teachers in their system. 

The undesirable aspects of competition, punish- 
ments, honor rolls, prizes, diplomas and reports on 
the acquisition of inert information give way to 
codperative evaluation by pupils, teachers and 
parents of their growth in: 

(1) interests 

(2) desirable social attitudes 

(3) understandings and their application to the 
constant improvement of the individual in 
finding satisfactory new ways of adjustment 
controlling his behavior and environment 
more intelligently 
attacking any problem of living within his 
range of experience and interest with courage, 
confidence, and belief in his own ability 
through the use of his own intelligence and 
with the aid of the group 

Contests are engaged in for the sake of ethical, 
aesthetic, and ability values and not mainly for win- 
ning. All school and community activities are means 
of enabling the pupil to improve himself by adjust- 
ing himself to and bringing aspects of his environ- 


(4) 


(5) 


ment under control. 
Sub-committee I—Through organization, adminis- 
tration, and supervision 
a. To what extent is my high school serving all 
boys and girls of high school age in the com- 
munity which supports the school ? 

(1) How may we determine the percentage of 
boys and girls of high school age who are 
enroled ? 

(a) Consult the census 
(b) Checking on out-of-school youth 
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(c) Checking through principal, teacher, 
supervisor, patrons and pupils 

(d) Have case studies made by social 
workers and members of staff of all 
pupils not in school and have these 
available at all times 

(2) Encourage pupils to return to school by 
the following: 

(a) Visitations in the home of the pupils 
by teacher and principal 

(b) Teachers work through civic organi- 
zations 

(c) Enforcement of school attendance 
laws 

What we may do to eliminate failures and 

encourage pupils to stay in school? 

(a) Enrichment of curriculum as provided 
by the core curriculum and electives 
according to the plan of the Virginia 
Curriculum Program 

(b) Individual instruction 

(c) Common’ understanding _ between 
teacher and pupil 

(d) Vocational and educational guidance 

(e) Appealing to the interest of the pupil 

(f) Use case history and interviews as 
basis of studying pupil 

(g) Recognition of efforts 


b. Types of school organizations offering favor- 


able opportunities for principal, teachers, par- 
ents, and pupils to formulate and understand 
the purpose of the school 
(1) Professional organizations 
(a) County teachers’ association 
(b) Professional study groups 
(c) Extension courses 
(d) Faculty meetings 
Pupil organizations such as student coun- 
cil and other school organizations 
Special days 
Patron, Health, School Exhibits 
(4) Parent-teachers’ organization study school 
needs 
(5) School newspaper, annual and handbooks 
(6) Make use of local paper 
(7) Local radio programs 


>, Part teacher shall take in: 


(1) Administering discipline 
(a) Make a case study of individual pu- 
pils, listing interest, hobbies, home 


environment, health, and scholastic 
standing along with pupils’ abilities, 
attitudes and aptitudes 
Holding periodic conferences by 
teachers with the purpose of deter- 
mining and evaluating interest, traits, 
and aptitudes 
(c) Developing a sympathetic attitude on 
part of teacher through participation 
in athletics, clubs and other activities 
(d) Building up parental codperation 
through home visitations 
(2) As to handling attendance 
(a) Discover cause of absence 
(b) Parental codperation through visita- 
tion and letters 
(c) Individual conferences with absent 
and tardy pupils 
(d) Referring certain problems cases to 
principal 
(e) Better codperation between teacher 
and truant officer 
(3) As to building morale 
(a) Get confidence of pupil by explaining 
administration system, enlisting pu- 
pil aid through definite responsibility 
on pupil organization 
(b) Assign problem pupils to programs 
and other social duties 
(c) Codperate in all general policies of 
school 
(4) As to conducting activities 
(a) Organize and sponsor clubs 
(b) Sponsor publications 
(c) Conduct homeroom guidance 
(d) Advise pupils as to course of study 
and individual courses 
(e) Insist on good citizenship training in 
all activities 


. Out of class activities may become an integral 


part of the curriculum 

(1) Making possible excursions 

(2) Making provision for visiting historical 
places, shipyards, and manufacturing 
plants 

(3) Field trips 

(4) Proper facilities for printing school publi- 
cations 

(5) Center interest of school clubs around the 
topics of special interest to the classes 
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(6) Have all out-of-class activities contribute 
to the aims of education 
e. Organization of school so that every teacher 
will have a definite responsibility for guiding 
all activities of a specific group 
(1) Homeroom organization 
(2) Teachers allowed free period daily for in- 
dividual and group conferences 
Provision made for teachers of superior 
training and ability to assist in promoting 


(3) 


activities of definite groups 

Provision for teacher visitation in other 
homerooms 

Provision for interview with principal and 
patrons 

Have librarian codperate with teacher in 
providing professional and guidance ma- 
terials for homeroom activities 


Sub-committee No. 2—Through pupil participation 
a. Pupils can participate in formulating and en- 
forcing regulations of the school in the follow- 
ing ways: 
(1) Formulating: 
By pupils and teachers working together 
to understand the principles involved in 
regulating a well ordered school, leading 
to an understanding of necessary general 
regulations in the school division. 
(2) Enforcing: 
By offering the greatest amount of pupil 
participation in enforcing the regulations 
involved, by the delegation of such duties 
as pupils may be prepared to perform or 
may be trained to do. Such duties may 
be performed by organizations or individ- 
uals, as bus conductors, street or highway 
patrolmen, library assistants, lunch room 
supervisors, building monitors, assistants 
in playground activities, etc. All these 
groups may be unified into one organiza- 
tion which may be known as a “Junior 
Faculty.”’ The activities of these various 


groups should be supervised by a smaller 


responsible group of students which may 
be known as the council, the honor society 
or the citizenship committee. It is sug- 
gested that should any school adopt the 
name “Junior Faculty” for the central 
organization, the president of the smaller 


supervisory group automatically become 
the principal of the Junior Faculty. 

b. Provisions for pupils’ advice as to methods of 
teaching, courses offered, and the content of 
courses : 

(1) The various offerings of the school may 
be motivated by the pupils making com- 
munity surveys and suggesting remedial 
measures along various lines, i. e., sanita- 
tion, public welfare, public safety, civic 
beauty, local history, recreation, etc. 
Teachers should always encourage pupils 
to give advice as to the methods to be 
used in the teaching process. Both teach- 
ers and principal should welcome con- 
structive criticism as to methods and con- 
tent of courses. 

We agree with Kilpatrick that—‘It is 
reasonable to expect the school to set up 
an environment in which all of its mem- 
bers, through active participation in the 
organization, may move progressively to a 
more complete appreciation of the deeper 
significance of the democratic way of life.” 
It is the opinion of this committee that 
under all circumstances the teacher’s in- 
fluence in the background should be the 
guiding force. 

Valuable information and leads as to 
certain necessary desirable modification of 
methods of teaching and content may be 
obtained by getting the opinion of pupils 
who have either graduated or have left 
high school before graduation. 





IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 


The American Physical Education Association, 
New York City, April 19-24, 1937. 

The American Association of Museums, 
leans, Louisiana, May 3-5, 1937. 

Annual Conventions, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Richmond, Virginia, May 3-7, 1937. 

The Virginia Academy of Science, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, May 7-8, 1937. 

The American Federation of Arts, 
D. C., May 11-13, 1937. 

Annual Convention of the National Education As- 
sociation, Detroit, Michigan, June 27-July 3, 1937. 

Convention of Student Government Officers, Detroit, 
Michigan, June 29-July 3, 1937. 

Seventh World Education Conference, Tokyo, Japan, 
August 2-7, 1937. 


New Or- 


Washington, 
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A Classroom Teacher’s View of a National Convention 
LOUISE BURGESS, President, Department of Classroom Teachers, V. E. A., Richmond 


HE recent meeting of the Department of 

Superintendence in New Orleans was my first 

experience at a mid-winter conference. Hav- 
ing attended several of the summer conferences, I 
was more or less prepared for the magnitude of the 
convention, which always rather overcomes me for 
the first day or so. Finding oneself a part, no matter 
how small, of such a throng of educators as gathers 
at these meetings is an appalling thing. 

There was a veritable Niagara flow of words at 
the convention. One heard education, its methods, 
ideals, and administration analyzed, approved, con- 
demned, and revised on the platforms, at the table, 
in the lobbies. There seemed more condemnation 
than approval, which may be poor psychology in the 
minds of some, but to me speaks well for the asso- 
ciation. Everywhere there was a continual striving 
for better policies. There was no smug satisfaction 


with present conditions. 

A general impression in thinking over the con- 
ference would be one of confusion, but standing out 
and running through this medley of voices was the 
general theme of education today—its realization 


that it must assume the responsibility of the new 
social era that the world is undoubtedly facing. 
Educators realize that democracy as the goal of 
education must be maintained but in such a way as 
to meet the changing social conditions. 

The classroom teacher’s responsibility in attain- 
ing this goal is manifold. She is the crux of the 
whole educational ideal. It is around her that the 
wheel revolves. Is she not the one who comes in di- 
rect contact with the future leaders of democracy in 
our country? It is through her guidance that the 
men and women of tomorrow assimilate the ideals 
of democracy. 

The classroom teacher’s place and responsibility 
is being more and more recognized in our nation. 
Educational leaders are becoming ‘“‘classroom teacher 
conscious.” There was in many ways evidence of 
this trend at the New Orleans convention. 

Classroom teacher participation was the subject of 
a good many discussion groups. On Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday there were panel discussions 
on: 

Classroom Teacher Participation— 

In shaping the Major Objectives of a School 
System. 


In the Solution of Curriculum Problems. 

In the Selection of Textbooks and Supplies. 

In Public Relations. 

In the Parent-Teacher Association Programs. 

Dr. Dewey of Columbia University in an address 
before the general assembly urged “more teacher 
participation in the determination of policies regard- 
ing both subject matter and methods which finally 
control school administration. The keynote of de- 
mocracy as a way of life can be expressed as the 
necessity of the full participation of every mature 
human being in the values that are being created in 
the living of men together. I believe democratic 
methods of dealing with pupils have advanced far 
more rapidly than have democratic methods of deal- 
ing with members of the teaching staff by super- 
intendents, principals and supervisors.” 

There is no doubt of the fact that teacher par- 
ticipation such as Dr. Dewey advocates would make 
for mutual confidence and understanding between 
teachers and the administrative staff and thereby 
strengthen the general morale of the teaching force. 

How can the teacher participate in these vital 
issues? Administrators are becoming “classroom 
teacher conscious.” The teacher must not lag behind. 
She must make of herself a vital force, and as such 
she is a participating force. Dr. Leonard, professor 
of education at the College of William and Mary, 
in speaking to the Department of Secondary Prin- 
cipals, gave four rules for the teacher which seem 
to me to be very definite ways in which a teacher 
may make herself a vitalizing force. They are: 

. Keep up with life about you. 
. Keep up with the changes in your profession. 

3. Be an experimentalist. 

. Do things—diversified interests are the best 
prophylactic for boredom. 

In connection with Dr. Leonard’s rule No. 2, I 
might say that one of the most discussed topics in 
the profession now is the Harrison-Fletcher Bill, 
which is before Congress at this time. We heard a 
great deal about it in New Orleans. Every teacher 
should be familiar with the purposes of this bill 
which provides for an initial appropriation by the 
federal government of $100,000,000 and an increase 
per year until $300,000,000 is provided for use by 
the various states for its schools. Virginia’s part 
would be $2,202,924 for the first year with an allot- 
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ment of $6,608,772 for the fifth year and each year 
thereafter. The funds are to be spent by the State 
for the maintenance of public education entirely as 
it sees fit with no interference from the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Educators throughout the country realize what 
federal aid for education would mean. Children and 
wealth are not found together. According to sta- 
tistics, the wealthier the state, the fewer the chil- 
dren per family, and the poorer the state, the more 
children per family. There are more than twice as 
many children per adult in South Carolina as there 
are in California. Only by federal aid to education 
will the people of this country be able to tax the 
money where it is and educate the children where 
they are. 

It is through federal aid to the states for schools 
that teachers may look for better salaries for a large 
majority of public school teachers. The federal gov- 
ernment is not restricted by the limitations that be- 
set the states in increasing its teachers’ salaries. 

Another phase of the mid-winter conference which 
I think should be of interest to classroom teachers 
is the work being done by the Educational Policies 
Commission. I attended the meeting of the commis- 
sion held in New Orleans for consultants, and 
learned quite a bit about its work. It was created 
by the National Education Association and the De- 
partment of Superintendence in December, 1935, and 
is composed of eminently successful educators. Its 
purpose is to define policies which will guide teach- 
ers and administrators and to secure the adoption 
of these policies by school people. As Mr. Pratt, 
president of the National Education Association, put 
it in an address, “Because of prevailing confusion 
and babel of voices in education, the Educational 
Policies Commission was set up for the purpose of 
bringing unity and clarity into educational think- 
ing.” 

A number of bulletins have been published by 
the commission. Its most recent publication is a 
volume entitled The Unique Function of Education 
in American Democracy. This book was prepared 
in collaboration with Dr. Charles Beard and illus- 
trated by Dr. Hendrik Van Loon. It gives an ex- 
cellent historical description of the attitude toward 
public education in America, relating the steps by 
which education has come to mean, as it does to us, 
the full development of every individual rather than 
just the training of public men. This is followed 
by the nature and obligations of education. The 
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function of education is defined as the “passing on 
of the accumulated wisdom of the ages as well as 
the nourishing and sustaining of the many public 
services necessary to our civilization.” It is a book 
well worth reading and owning. 

Virginia feels proud to have Miss Cornelia 
Adair as an elected member of the Educational 
Policies Commission. Dr. Stoddard, the chairman 
of the commission, when introducing Miss Adair 
to the consultants at the recent meeting, spoke of her 
valuable contribution to the work of the commission. 

The Classroom Teachers Department is, of course, 
the largest group in the National Education Associa- 
tion. There are some 165,000 classroom teacher 
members of the National Education Association. 
At the summer conference this group has the largest 
attendance. However, the mid-winter meeting is 
not as well attended due to the time of meeting. The 
department held several very interesting conferences 
and a lovely luncheon at which there were approxi- 
mately a thousand teachers present. 

The National Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers is a part of the National Education Association 
just as our State Classroom Teachers Department 
is a part of our State association, and receives its 
financial support from the parent organization. Any 
classroom teacher member of the National Educa- 
tion Department automatically becomes a member 
of the National Classroom Teacher Department as 
is true in our state department. I only wish that 
we could carry the similarity further and be as well 
organized in our State as we are in our nation. 
However, when we think that the National Depart- 
ment is nearly twice our age, we realize the years 
of work behind such an organization. 

I could not begin to tell you of the marvelous 
hospitality of the New Orleans people. We, here 
where “the South begins,” think that we know true 
southern hospitality, but “in the deep South,” they 
have a kind all their own. One of the loveliest things 
they did for us was to re-enact the carnival parade 
of Nor IV with its fifty-eight floats describing ‘““What 
New Orleans Makes.” I wish every classroom 
teacher could have seen those children! 

Perhaps one of the chief values of our national 
meetings is the opportunity they give for us to get 
away from our everyday tasks and view our work 
in perspective. Every classroom teacher needs to do 
that. She has a tendency to “get into a rut.” 

Make an effort to attend our national meetings. 
You will not regret it. 
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The Place of Reading in a Progressive Community 
FRANCES RAWLINGS, Orange 


HE subject implies that a progressive com- 

munity exists. If that were true the place of 

reading would be no problem. It would auto- 
matically be of the warp and woof of the commu- 
nity’s life. Among people acute to the forces at work 
in its civilization—and isn’t that what we mean by 
a progressive people—the reading done will reflect 
comprehension of those forces. Therefore, the more 
fundamental problem seems to be awakening the 
spirit of progressiveness and vital interest in the 
changes that seem remote but which in actuality are 
determining our lives. The feeling of “what’s the 
use,” “what can we do about it anyway,” is short- 
sighted. If public opinion is of no value why do 
Roosevelt and his numerous advisers go on the 
radio so often to stimulate favorable mass support 
of their policies? Why do newspapers seek to stir 
up feeling? Why do historians attribute to jingoism 
and the yellow press the impelling movement which 
led to the World War? 

Some way or other we must become concerned 
about and aware of the great surging and restless- 
ness that is undermining our old conceptions of law 
and government, education and religion. We must 
be more than concerned; we must form opinions. 
We must be able to evaluate the pros and cons of all 
new theories. Perhaps we have reached a time when 
fundamental changes must be made in our ideas of 
justice and right. Perhaps we must contradict prin- 
ciples held sacred for centuries, such as private 
property, competition, etc. How are we to judge of 
such things openmindedly if we do not know facts? 
Where are we to get facts? Mostly from reading. 
What I am trying to say is that true progressives or 
liberals have a purpose that guides their thinking. 
The place of reading is to clarify that purpose. 
However, I am convinced of this: no one can be a 
progressive by himself. A person could do nothing 
but read and cover many phases of life, but without 
the stimulation of discussion his ideas would lie 


half-formed in his mind—unless he is a writer— 
and of no use to himself or anyone else. 

It is my belief then that the primary notion of pro- 
gressivism in a community is lively and eager ex- 
change of ideas but, and this is the core of the 
matter, those ideas will be based on knoweldge— 
knowledge that has been gleaned and sifted from 
many minds. And that knowledge must more than 
likely be gathered from books or periodicals or news- 
papers since we are rather distant from the center 
of affairs. 

I am not trying to create the impression that all 
reading must be weighted with seriousness. There 
are many joyous reasons for reading. We get en- 
tertainment and all forms of vicarious experience 
as well as information. Neither do I think that all 
should read the same type of literature. That would 
be a silly thought. But I do think that there should 
be a meeting place for all types. If there were not a 
fundamental unanimity as to objectives, democracy 
could not function at all. Each viewpoint repre- 
sented by the whole galaxy of literature from classic 
to ultramodern, poetry to prose, philosophy to fic- 
tion, history to journalism should be gathered into 
one white light to search our concept of the abun- 
dant life for the secret of its preservation. I can 
think of no more branding indictment than that we 
lost our freedom through stupidity and ignorance. 

To become suddenly very practical, the members 
of a progressive community aside from their natural 
taste in reading will keep a perpetual friendship 
with some newspaper of distinguished reputation, 
with some popular magazine of current events, with 
a similar magazine that is a composite of articles 
of general interest and with a magazine that is ex- 
ceedingly critical of all new proposals. 

Their place would be ancillary to more penetrat- 
ing°analyses, but they could serve as the framework 
of our discussions, for, as I have said and implied 
throughout, reading is the body of progressivism 
but it is discussion that gives it life and meaning. 


IPL QOKTDI 
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Teaching Citizenship 


MABEL ALICE TUGGLE, High School, Rustburg 


LL teachers, according to popular concep- 
A tion based on song and story and a few 

radio and vaudeville skits, fall into two 
classes: the sweet young thing toying with a teach- 
er’s job until she can find some man to persuade 
her to say “I do,” and the dyed-in-the-wool veteran 
whose disciplining eye and ramrod carriage pro- 
claim to the world the effect, bracing or otherwise, 
of always being right. 

In between these two types, which do exist, is a 
vast army of horse sense teachers—teachers who are 
the same kind of human beings as those who take 
dictation or temperatures, sell ribbon or insurance, 
or wash dishes and Junior’s neck, the kind of peo- 
ple with the same aspirations, fears, triumphs and 
failures as those of your own or your next door 
neighbor’s. 

A teacher is a person, not an oddity. She strug- 
gles along, just as you do, doing the best she can, 
having her ups and downs, meeting with victory and 
despair. She relishes the approval of her neighbors 
and those with whom she lives and works, realizing 
that this is an acheivement that all normal people 
must attain for any degree of happiness in life. 

It is not strange then that the teacher tries to 
impress on her class the duties of citizenship. By 
this I mean what textbooks and curriculum powers 
and educational professors mean when they say 
psychology, for citizenship has to be made clear 
to a child before he accepts it. He must become 
citizenship conscious and the rest is easy. 

I like to define citizenship as “the way we get on 
with others.” Teaching citizenship means the incul- 
cation into the minds and lives of the pupils those 
precepts and practices which will in general tend 
toward making each of them a happier and more 
worth while person, for good citizenship is all-in- 
clusive. It takes in everything: good manners, 
cleanliness, codperation, correct attitudes, and the 
development of that finest of all human traits, which 
having we need nothing else and not having we are 
without hope, kindness. 

Most children can be taught these things, the 
theory that they are little savages notwithstanding. 
The normal child is so engrossed in himself that 
he is the center and the whole of his universe. He is 
selfish, egotistic, loud and ofttimes cruel but funda- 


mentally he is honest. His horizon is limited but 
he will grow. How? 

All teachers worthy of the name are concerned 
with this. Every real teacher has taught citizenship 
and practiced it but we need to tackle it as a real 
and definite objective. Just teaching it won’t work. 
You have to live it, preach it, practice it and keep 
your pupils citizen conscious every minute. It has 
to be presented from some other angle than the 
“take it because it is good for your soul” approach. 
At the risk of assuming the role of one of the 
teachers mentioned in my first paragraph I venture 
to set down some ways I have obtained results. 

Begin the very first day with a series of informal 
talks. Keep them up the first two or three weeks. 
Define citizenship for your pupils. I find they like 
best the definition which explains it as “the way we 
get along with other people.” In the very first talk 
bring out that our intelligence is not always equal. 
Some are born with more than others and they will 
be expected to make more use of it. A person can- 
not help it if he is not as smart as his neighbor and 
it is a rare pupil who makes an “A” on every sub- 
ject. Each one is expected to do his best and no 
more, but failing to do the best one can is something 
that can be helped. 

Scholastic honor rolls are not everything. Some- 
times the ones to whom studying is easy make the 
honor roll without putting forth any more effort 
than others who work just as hard and can make 
only a “C.” But everyone can help to a certain 
extent and do something about the kind of person 
he is. So there is added to the report card a new 
honor roll called the citizenship roll of honor. Every 
pupil in the room can make that if he tries. To do 
this he must become a plus citizen. A plus citizen 
is one who adds to a room, one that the class needs 
to do its work well, one that the whole school would 
have a hard time getting along without. 

Adversely, a minus citizen is one that the class 
would be better off without. He is a hindrance that 
disturbs the class and keeps it from doing its best 
work. He hurts the others as well as himself by his 
lack of codperation. You will find that it makes a 
vital difference to most children whether they are a 
plus or minus citizen. They become more self-ana- 
lytical and develop a keener sense of evaluation. 
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They are quick to catch the spirit of it and suggest 
a standard by which they test themselves. 

Good citizens have good attitudes and citizenship 
training develops courtesy, cheerfulness, codperation 
and honesty. The business of the room runs more 
smoothly with papers taken up quickly, supplies dis- 
tributed, groups changing quietly, desks neat, floor 
clean, the whole atmosphere of the room one of unity. 
The question, “Is that being a good citizen?” has 
stopped more than one loud voice, more than one 
spiteful or jealous reaction. The rude child, the 
sulky child, the untidy, late, argumentative, silly, 
thoughtless, tattling, the procrastinating child all had 
rather be plus than minus citizens. They'll try 
harder when they have something concrete to tie up 
their experiences. 

It doesn’t hurt a teacher to commend good atti- 
tudes and acts any more than pointing out the mis- 
takes. Try it. Look for the good. You'll be sur- 
prised at how much it outweighs the faults that 
are so easy to see. Keep two columns on the board 
in colored chalk headed plus citizens and minus 
citizens. Of course you can’t keep strict account 
but be quick to put up the plus citizens and slower 
to mark the minus. 

Organizing the room helps in this development 
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too. Have one period a month for elections. Elect 
window, book and supply captains, librarian, eraser, 
board and paper monitors, decorator and bulletin 
board overseer. Other officers might be doorman, 
board generals to wash the boards and book police- 
men. Some of the offices are easy, others harder 
and require more attention, but all officers take pride 
in carrying out their duties. This helps the teacher 
in her work but it is far more valuable to the pupils 
themselves. 

Allow the pupils who make the citizenship honor 
roll certain privileges. Some of these may be speak- 
ing without permission during study periods, library 
privileges, even leaving the room when necessary 
without permission. Those who abuse such privileges 
have them promptly taken from them, and their 
names stricken from the honor list. You will find 
that good citizens are careful and scrupulous about 
keeping their names on the honor roll. Gradually 
this will mature them so they progress from just 
being proud of staying on the honor roll to the reali- 
zation that they are much better off, more respected 
and happier because of their good citizenship, that 
they themselves are the ones most benefited by it, 
and your objective for that particular group is 
reached. 





School Publicity 


D. D. FORREST, Principal, Botetourt High School, Gloucester 


NE of the most neglected phases of our 
() educational set-up is what might be termed 

Educational Advertising. By that term I 
mean informing the public of what is taking place 
in one’s particular county school system or in a 
particular school in the bailiwick. 

A few years ago Mr. Taxpayer asked but few 
questions about the schools. He knew that free pub- 
lic schools were financed by the county and state 
treasuries. This educational Utopia no longer ex- 
ists for the school administrator. The taxpayer has 
started to ask questions. Uppermost in his mind 
is that age-old question of the business man: Does 
the result justify the expenditure? We, as school 
people, know that the school is the community’s 
greatest asset and that it exceeds any other public 
project in profits to the community, but the taxpayer, 
if he is to continue to support the school, must be 
shown. The best means of putting the problem be- 
fore the taxpayer is to wage continuously an educa- 
tional advertising campaign. 


What means are at the hands of the educators 
to use in such a campaign? A few of the agencies 
are as follows: 

1. The child. 3. The P. T. A. 

4. Extra-curricula activities such as (a) clubs; 
(b) athletic contests; (c) literary societies. 

The Child——This particular agency can be re- 
lied upon in most instances to say something about 
his school each day of the school term, and what he 
says is, for the most part, digested by the parent 
like sweet manna fallen from heaven. Sometimes 
the child’s report is good, sometimes it is bad. The 
established opinion of the parent, however, in the 
majority of cases will be determined by knowing 
whether or not the boy is doing well. Does the child 
have the stamp of being well trained? Patrons have 
the right to build their impressions of the school 
upon that question. (The above statements are not 
made to convey the impression that the teacher must 
work through the child to please a parent. It simply 
means that if a teacher is doing a good job her pa- 


2. The press. 
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trons will see and be pleased with the results.) 

The Press—Few schools make sufficient use of 
the county or city advertising agency. The local 
editor of any county paper is always delighted to have 
the schools send in their news. One editor that I 
know gave the schools in this county an extra page. 
The average high school should have enough activi- 
ties to produce at least five articles of interest to the 
public each month. 

A school of sufficient size should have its own 
press conducted by the students. This usually goes 
into each home in the county once a week. For the 
most part the school paper is read completely and 
discussed by each member of the family. 

Next to the daily or weekly papers, a very effec- 
tive means of advertising what is happening in the 
schools is a mimeographed letter from the principal 
of the school. This memo carries outstanding infor- 
mation about such factors as grades, outstanding 
work conducted in the classroom, extra-curricula 
activities (such as clubs and athletics) and beauti- 
fication of the campus. It would also announce plans 
for the future. 

P. T. A—A third factor in this advertising 
realm is the P. T. A. This organization usually 
consists of those few faithful followers in the school 
bailiwick who try to improve the school plan, get 
more and better equipment, and who codperate with 
the teachers to get results desired by both. These 
P. T. A.’s invariably advertise the school because 
they taik to most of the patrons who do not come 
to the meetings. In such conversations are formed 
many new ideas with the result that we soon find a 
community interest developed in more school projects. 

Extra-Curricula Activities. — Extra-curricula ac- 
tivities for the purpose of advertising take in all 
school functions outside the daily schedule, all forms 
of athletics, literary societies, clubs, etc. 

Athletics, according to a recent statement by one 
of our outstanding coaches, should be a part of the 
academic set-up similar to English or mathematics. 
As an advertising medium they exceed any other 
subject carried in the course of study. Athletics 
bring the patrons and friends of education to school 
—our gymnasium is full whenever there is a basket- 
ball game, and the grandstand is full when there 
is a baseball game. The spectators probably do 
not know how much English or mathematics each 
player on the team has absorbed but he can tell 
whether or not the boy shows clean sportsmanship 
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and ability to think quickly and accurately. These 
things should be the real end of education. What has 
been said about athletics is also true of clubs and lit- 
erary societies. They are activities that give the child 
a chance to live in school each day in an organized 
society in which he feels at home and one with prob- 
lems similar to the community from which he comes. 

In Gloucester County we not only advertise our 
school system to the public through the usual chan- 
nels but once every two years we put on a county- 
wide education day. On this day we attempt to 
put the county school system before the public in 
toto. November 2 was the date of our last celebra- 
tion. All the schools closed for that day and the 
children assembled at Botetourt High School, fifteen 
hundred strong. At 9:00 o’clock the grand parade 
of the day began to assemble. One cannot appre- 
ciate such a parade in a rural community unless he 
has seen it. The parade was composed of state 
police, eight mounted marshals, thirty-two floats, 
and twenty decorated automobiles. Each child in the 
parade was dressed in white and carried a small 
U. S. flag. There were nine school groups in 
the parade; each was distinguished by a large ban- 
ner indicating the name of his school. The parade 
returned to the campus and assembled in front of 
the Kenney Building, where for twenty minutes 
was conducted a community sing. Immediately 
after this, Dr. Sidney B. Hall made the address of 
the day. At 12 o’clock the buildings were opened to 
the public. Every school in the county and every 
grade was represented in the exhibit. One, going 
from room to room, really felt that he was traveling 
into the glamor of the children’s imagination. There 
were exhibits covering every kind of thing from the 
time of prehistoric man to the modern system of agri- 
culture. The pilgrimage took about an hour and a 
half. Something like 1,200 patrons observed the 
work that had been created by their children in the 
classrooms of Gloucester County. 

The children, in doing the work, were happy 
and their happiness was reflected in the patrons of 
the school system. These patrons, for the most 
part, know but little algebra and history. Some of 
them could neither read nor write well, but each of 
them could understand the project completed by his 
child. On November 2, we tried to show the patrons 
of our school system, in simple understandable 
terms, some of the things we are doing to devolop 
the children into men and women of character. 
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The Teaching of Reading 


H. R. ELMORE, Principal, High School, Gretna 


EADING difficulties are the cause of most 

school retardation and much pupil malad- 

justment is traceable thereto. A study of the 
problem was made expecting the result to involve 
(1) grouping pupils according to reading progress, 
(2) adapting the reading program to individual 
needs, and (3) an embryonic correlation of subjects, 
since instruction in reading should ignore unnatural 
partitioning in the educative process. 

The outcomes did not reach expectations but in- 
structional improvement is evident through adop- 
tion of the experimental attitude and a general 
cognizance of reading disabilities. Practical elimi- 
nation of failure in the elementary department has 
permitted the child to progress normally from year 
to year with instruction adjusted to individual 
needs. Our arbitrary grade standard has been dis- 


pensed with, and, as a result, the disparity in pupil 
abilities has forced upon the teacher an extension 
of individualized instruction. 

The program was developed in the elementary 
department with fifteen teachers participating and 


included the formulation of questions for group 
reaction, individual conferences and discussion 
periods, application of suggested procedures and 
experimentation, classroom observation and tabula- 
tion of findings. A school semester was used in this 
group study, the results of which constitute the body 
of this report. It is a school’s attempt to wrestle 
with a problem of graver significance than most of 
us are inclined to believe. Prosaically, reading skill 
is the master key to school success. 
Grouping Pupils for Reading— 
Number Primary Grammar 
Groups Used Teachers Teachers 
1 0 5 
0 2 
5 1 
4 2 0 
At the beginning, as seen from the table, little 
attention was given by grammar teachers to individ- 
ualizing the instruction in reading; emphasis on 
improvement of reading per se was negligible. One 
teacher remarked that although she grouped her 
pupils for reading, they “were not conscious of the 
division,” implying pupil resentment at classifica- 
tion. There is no difficulty of this sort when groups 


are flexible, dependent on progress and daily needs. 
Another teacher spoke of her class as “all having 
the same ability,” thus indicating the need for the 
study. 

Observation leads one to say that most teachers 
get along best with not more than three progress 
groups and that better success seems to attend prog- 
ress grouping in reading and arithmetic for experi- 
mentation. 

Criteria used by the teachers for classification are 
sound, key words of their statements being, in order 
of frequency of mention: ability, weaknesses, inter- 
est, needs, observation, tests. The teachers most suc- 
cessful were found to make changes in the groups 
as pupils progressed or were found to need more spe- 
cial attention. 


Activities for Seat Work Groups— 
Primary Grammar 

Types— Teachers Teachers 

Exercises in Workbooks 5 

Reading Stories 

Drawing 

Word and Phrase Card Drill_.. 2 

Copying Work 

Making Booklets, Word Lists... 2 

Hectograph Sheets 

Writing Lessons 

Objective Tests 

Copying Problems 

Matching Words 

Reading-Contract Activities 
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A check on types of seat work used at the begin- 
ning of the program revealed a limited number of 
activities, especially among the grammar teachers, 
due in part to the fact that they were not grouping 
pupils for any class work. In truth, a number of 
grammar teachers were employing the old “class 
reading lesson” procedure. It is encouraging to 
report that only a few remain in error and that the 
types of seat work have been enriched along with an 
extension of the grouping plan. 

Seat work is a problem which the primary teachers 
especially wish to study. Lack of complete success 
in keeping the seat work groups going smoothly is 
evident, traceable in the main to the need for more 
planning and closely spaced check-up periods. Most 
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of these assignments do not allow for group differ- 
ences, some finishing in a shorter time than expected 
and others losing interest through inability to follow 
the directions. 


Overcoming Reading Difficulties— 
Primary 
Teachers 


Grammar 
Activities— Teachers 
Discuss meanings, pronunciations 
Use words in new situations_-- - 


Much easy reading 
Testing, self-evaluation 
0 


The activities listed above are a sampling of the 
types observed in the classroom at the beginning of 
the semester. Some comments of the primary teach- 
ers are listed below: 

“It is more difficult for me to overcome a bad 
reading habit than to teach one who cannot read.” 

“Wrong reading destroys interest and prevents 
reading development.” 

“The story should be introduced by sentences on 
the board, followed by phrase and word card drill, 
and the story last.””’ This approach rather contra- 
dicts good procedure which suggests teaching from 
wholes to parts, going from an understanding of the 
thought of the paragraph to the mastery of its parts. 
Group discussions and pertinent materials posted on 
the bulletin board have led many teachers into an 
understanding of this sounder technique. 

Drill, as such, should be minimized, as word mas- 
tery comes through varied associations of those words 
through extensive, easy reading and talking. Prog- 
ress is evident in this direction as a result of the 
study. 

A comment by one grammar teacher was to the 
effect that “Reading difficulties should be foreseen 
and drilled upon, because word meaning is essential. 
Otherwise the habit of skipping would result.”’ This 
statement has truth in it; yet, I hope we shall think 
further about the more significant meaning of words 
to pupils when they are learned in relation to story 
context rather than in connection with an ethereal 
blackboard sentence or dictionary definition. 

Reading difficulties of many grammar pupils go 
back to poor habits cultivated in the primary 
grades. Regard for the element of interest in read- 
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ing is often neglected, and reading skills are sacri- 
ficed to the demigod of Factual Mastery. We are 
still, illogically, more concerned with the fact than 
we are with the instrument of learning; we continue 
to oil the bullet instead of the gun. 


Creating Interest in Reading— 
Grammar 
Teachers 


Primary 
Activities Teachers 
Reading, telling simple stories... 5 
Introductory group discussion... 5 
Use of pictures 
Relating to child’s experience__- 
Daily incidental reading 
An immediate goal 
Attractive reading table 
Posted record of books read 
Songs and games about stories_- 
Relating to current happenings-- 
Free reading periods_________-_- 
Teacher interest 
Challenging problems 
Reading for answers_------_--- 


The methods listed for creating and holding in- 
terest are not exhaustive but represent a tabulation 
A study of them may 
result in a desire, and recognition of the need, for 


from classroom observation. 


their extension. 

Lack of pupil interest in reading was found to 
be in most cases due to inability to read without 
great effort. Pleasure from reading and the urge to 
pursue it depend upon the act involving a mini- 
mum of effort. With this acquirement and guid- 
ance in the cultivation of tastes and desires, we are 
assured of fairly well educated individuals, hence, 
the need for an increased emphasis’in this direction 
throughout the eleven school years. The 
curriculum is pointing the way with its stress on 


revised 


much free, directed reading. Nevertheless, we are 


prone yet to place the cart before the horse; specifi- 


cally, to be concerned with the acquisition of the 
fact rather than the perfection of the reading tech- 


nique. 

Obviously, a program pointing toward improve- 
ment of reading must include a study of practices in 
conducting silent and oral reading. A chart of the 
methods in use after reading groups were begun 
offers encouragement. Stress for betterment has been 
focused upon the multiple text plan with emphasis 
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on easy, attractive material; such is essential if 
pupils are to respond to corrective guidance. 

An initial check on time allotments for reading 
revealed a variation of from 90 minutes to all day in 
the primary department and from 50 minutes to 150 
minutes in the grammar department, due not only 
to grade differences and degree of emphasis but to 
the extent of correlation of the subjects through the 
reading program. 

Limited use is being made of charts in the class- 
room. I believe that individual charts, made by the 
pupils and kept by them, would fix attention on 
reading progress. Among items to be charted should 
be books read, checks on speed and understanding 
in silent reading, needs and improvements in oral 
expression, vocabulary growth. Thus, the pupil 
pegs his progress. The plan is mentally healthful, 


for the goal—personal improvement—is attainable 
at each checking period; the pupil has within him 
the power of growth. This is opposed to education- 
ally unsound practices now in use. 

Checks used by the teachers to determine prog- 
ress are of the usual oral and written types. The 
need for individualized reading assignments is rec- 
ognized. The tendency to permit aggressive pupils to 
monopolize the teacher’s time is evident; those who 
need attention most should be sought out. 

Most teachers agree that correlation of subjects 
through the reading program is good procedure, giv- 
ing tangible evidence of progress toward the objec- 
tives of curriculum revision. Comments on the plan 
were to the effect that it requires skillful planning, 
expense of much time, and some experience; but 
what good teaching does not? 





Development of Elementary School Libraries in Henrico County 
J. MILTON SHUE, Superintendent 


T THE beginning of the school year 1934- 
1935, the teachers of Henrico County, having 
actively participated in the development and 

initiation of the Virginia Revised Course of Study, 
felt that some united effort must be made to enrich 
the libraries of their schools. Up to this time each 
high school had a library set-up in a library room 
under the direction and guidance of a trained 
librarian, but the elementary schools had classroom 
libraries only and too seldom did one class or one 
teacher know or exchange materials with any other 
class or teacher. Teachers, pupils, and patrons felt 
the need of organized libraries for the elementary 
school as well as for the high school. 

Near the beginning of the school term 1934-1935, 
the principal of each school named one elementary 
teacher as librarian for the elementary school. Al- 
though this grade librarian was a full-time teacher, 
the principal, in many cases, relieved her of duties 
such as bus duty and sponsoring different activities. 
By this arrangement she had a few more minutes 
each day to devote to her library. In many cases 
first grade teachers, whose pupils go home for the 
afternoon, are the teacher-librarians. 

These teacher-librarians from the sixteen elemen- 
tary schools organized themselves into the Henrico 
Council of Teacher Librarians with their school 
supervisor serving as chairman. This council meets 


often to share experiences, get instructions and de- 
vise means and ways. Their first effort was toward 
finding space for their elementary grade libraries. 
In twelve of the sixteen schools they found extra 
room space. These rooms had previously been used 
for such purposes as storage rooms, reception rooms, 
club rooms and office space. With the assistance of 
the county school board, the W.P.A. and the P.T.A., 
shelving was installed and _ library fur- 
niture was bought or improvised. Each librarian, 
by organized study done through Henrico Council 
of Teacher Librarians, classified her elementary 
school library by the Dewey Decimal System. Teach- 
ers and pupils came into the libraries and discussed 
together the use of the library. Books, singly and 
in groups, were charged out to teachers for prepara- 
tion and class work and to individual children for 
informational and pleasure reading. Classes were 
assigned hours for library work, and, after getting 
the atmosphere and learning how to use the library, 
enjoyed freedom of use. Upper grade pupils were 
taught to handle some of the work of the library 
and serve as library assistants during different 
periods of the day. Everything about the library 
set-up, including the card system, was kept very 
simple and soon all children were familiar with the 
use of the library. 

Soon control problems were negligible and, after 


room 
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a short time, the spirit and atmosphere of a library 
became the pride of all children. Parents, seeing 
the results, offered material assistance in library en- 
richment. Through efforts of children one may see 
plants, pieces of pottery, an occasional exhibit of 
hobby work, additional furniture, an aquarium, or 
almost any worth while contribution, blossoming 
forth in the different libraries. The library bulletin 
boards carry interesting bits of comment, posters, 
simple book reviews, etc. 

At first our buying centered on books, reference 
works, and encyclopedias, with much of the content 
centering around the Centers of Interest as set up 
for the different age-grade levels in the Virginia 
Revised Course of Study. This, we felt, was needed 
for enrichment of the curriculum. Later, we have 
gone into the field of pleasure reading. Each book 
purchased was considered separately and individu- 
ally by the teachers in each school, by the elementary 
school librarian and by the school supervisor. 

Our libraries have grown. We cannot evaluate 
the growth at this time for the results are not only 
immediate but will, like the century plant, blossom 
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forth in later years. There has been growth on the 
part of teacher-librarians, in the atmosphere on the 
library set-up, in the use of the materials, in the in- 
terest evidenced in the improvement of physical set- 
up, and in the enrichment of the children’s everyday 
living through the enriched curriculum and enjoying 
independent reading. One cannot describe the inter- 
est in current affairs brought about through the news- 
papers, periodicals, bulletin board clippings, etc. 
found in these libraries. It is felt that children’s 
appetites are being better satisfied by richer and 
more meaningful reading. 

Henrico County is a rural county almost sur- 
rounding the city of Richmond, and 5,275 white 
pupils are taken care of in sixteen schools. All these 
schools except three have a separate library room. 


The amount spent by the Henrico schools for 
library materials from September, 1934, to February, 
1937, was $6,900.83. A very large proportion of this 
material went into the elementary school libraries. 
The Henrico school board expects to spend fifty 
cents per elementary school pupil for library mate- 
rial in school year 1937-1938. 





American Education Week 
November 7-13, 1937 


The American Education Week program for 1937 
is built around two special observances of nation- 
wide interest and certain educational issues of vital 
concern at the present time. American Education 
Week is expected to be the final and most significant 
occasion of the Horace Mann Centennial. One day 
is given over especially to this celebration. The 
topic, “Schools and the Constitution,” is timely be- 
cause the Constitutional Sesquicentennial will be in 
progress at that time and because of intense public 
interest in constitutional issues. 

Appoint your local committee early this spring so 
that it will have ample time to develop a construc- 
tive program. 


General Theme— 
Education and Our National Life. 


Sunday, November 7— 
Can We Educate for Peace? 


Monday, November 8— 
Buying Educational Service. 


Tuesday, November 9— 
The Horace Mann Centennial. 


Wednesday, November 10— 
Our American Youth Problem. 


Thursday, November 11— 
Schools and the Constitution. 
Friday, November 12— 
School Open House Day. 


Saturday, November 13— 
Lifelong Learning. 


The National Education Association, as in pre- 
vious years, will produce materials to assist in the 
development of American Education Week program 
for 1937. Handbooks, posters, stickers, leaflets, 
manuals, and other materials will be published dur- 
ing the summer and will be available not later than 
September 1, 1937, at low prices. 

Write to the N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., for any of this material. 
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How a Small Rural High School Introduces the 
New Virginia Curriculum 


PAUL HOUNSHELL, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg 


HE small rural high school has always faced 

a serious problem in seeking to prepare for 

college entrance those pupils who wish to 
enter institutions of higher learning and at the same 
time to provide adequate training for that larger 
group whose education ends when they receive the 
high school diploma. Five or six years ago when 
the school administrators were forced te curtail ex- 
penses, it seemed that the easier method was to elimi- 
nate that part of the program which was designed 
to provide for the larger group of pupils, namely, 
those who do not go to college. In actual practice, 
the average small rural high school has always di- 
rected its program toward meeting college entrance 
requirements. 

Before we can hope to solve this problem of the 
small rural high school, we must accept the philos- 
ophy that secondary education in a democracy 
should provide training that is suitable to the needs, 
abilities, and aptitudes of every pupil. We must 
realize that we are living in a changing society, 
that every activity, agency and influence with which 
the child comes in contact is constantly changing, 
and that the curriculum of the school must be con- 
cerned with a changing civilization. 

The secondary school should attempt to provide 
an education which is an actual rich life rather than 
to prepare for an uncertain future life. We must 
conceive of education as a never-ending growth which 
must be begun and directed in the school. This sort 
of philosophy will enlarge our concept of education 
and will cause a broadening of the scope of the 
school offering so that the chief concern will be 
the relating of all activities and agencies that affect 
the conduct of the pupil. This philosophy will rec- 
ognize the importance of educating the whole of an 
individual, not merely the abstract phases of his 
intellect, for the best type of social being and will 
influence the school offering to the extent that it will 
contribute to the achievement of goals approved by 
the best thought of our people. This philosophy 
was in the minds of those who were responsible for 
setting up the new curriculum program for second- 
ary schools in Virginia and therefore offers a prac- 
tical solution to the curriculum problems of the 
small high school in Virginia. 


During the past four or five years there has been 
a great amount of discussion concerning the New 
Virginia Curriculum, especially as to the underlying 
philosophy and as to the theoretical and practical 
application of it to actual conditions. A large num- 
ber of Virginia high schools have been experiment- 
ing with it in the eighth grade for the past two years. 
While the new set-up seems to be popular with the 
majority of schools that have used it, as far as the 
writer knows, no one has attempted to introduce the 
New Program in all four years of the high school. 


In an attempt to provide a broader and richer 
curriculum for the Cheriton High School of 100 
pupils and five teachers, the writer has developed 
and is now using a program which seems more ade- 
quately to meet the needs of the pupils, which is 
actually working satisfactorily, and which con- 
forms to the concepts and to the philosophy of the 
New Virginia Curriculum Program. The school 
under consideration is a rural consolidated school 
operating on the 6-5 plan of organization. 

The following is a list of courses offered and 
credits given for each: 


Courses Credits 


Core Curriculum—grade 7 
Core Curriculum—grade 8 
Core Curriculum—grade 9 
Core Curriculum—grade 10 
Core Curriculum—grade 11 
BO FO acct Hid own nune 2 
Plane Geometry—1 year 
Sone Goometty—1 year .....................62 l 
Latin—2 years 
Chemistry—1 year 
Bookkeeping—1 year 
cS |e ene a a gia: l 
Shorthand—1 year 
Business Arithmetic—1 year -__.---..--------- 1 
Commercial Law—% year 
Business Principles—% year -_..---.---------- 1% 
Seven courses developed around the needs and 
interests of pupils in such topics as science 
hobbies, general hobbies, handicraft, home-mak- 
ing, dramatics, music study and appreciation, 
special direction in reading, art, physical edu- 
cation, and vocational study___.-.----------- 7 
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The Core Curriculum is defined as that part of 


the curriculum which is necessary for all pupils 


regardless of their abilities and interests. 


In this 


program, it is interpreted as follows: 


1 


For the seventh grade: 
mar, literature, reading, spelling, and writing), 
the social sciences (history, geography, and hy- 
giene), natural science, and mathematics. 

For the eighth grade: Language arts, social 
science, natural science, and general mathematics. 
For the ninth grade: Language arts, social 
science, natural science, and mathematics. 

For the tenth and eleventh grades: Language 
arts, social science, and natural science. 

While these fields are the large divisions of the 
Core Curriculum, fine arts, music and other 
fields will be drawn upon whenever a contribu- 
tion toward the achievement of the purpose can 
be made. 
The attempt has been made to integrate all the 


Language arts (gram- 


subject matter fields in the teaching of units of work 


in the Core Curriculum periods. 


Subject matter 


lines have been discarded. The units have been or- 
ganized and developed around the centers of in- 
terest as set up in the Virginia Tentative Course 
of Study. 


The following explanations may clarify to some 


extent the program as outlined above: 


1. 


Core Curriculum is required of all pupils. A 
pupil either passes or fails all the core curric- 
ulum work. 

While teacher A introduces the unit in grade 7, 
teacher B in grade 8 and teacher C in grades 
10 and 11, all teachers and the principal con- 
tribute to the planning and development of the 
units and are available at all times during the 
teaching of the units. The teacher who intro- 
duces the unit does not necessarily remain with 
that group to whom the unit is introduced but 
she may be called to any other group to give 
instruction on matters pertaining to the subject 
field in which she has had special training. 


Daily Schedule 








PERIOD TEACHER A 


TEACHER B 


TEACHER C 


TEACHER D 


PRINCIPAL 








15 MIN. HOME ROOM 


HOME ROOM 


HOME ROOM 


HOME ROOM 


OFFICE 





50 min. Hobbies 
(general) 
Language 


Spelling 


Chemistry 


Music 
Art 


Bookkeeping 
Typing 


Physical Education 
Vocational 
Study 





Latin I* 
Latin II* 


Science 
Hobbies 

Home 
Making 


Creative 
Writing 
Direction in 
Reading 


Bookkeeping 
Typing 


Commercial 
Arithmetic 





Reading 

Writing 

Home 
Making 





Algebra I 


Dramatics 
Handicraft 








Shorthand 


Plane and 
Solid Geometry* 
Algebra II* 








ACTIVITY 





Noon 








Graves 8 & 9 


PERIOD 





TEACHER A 
Core 
Curriculum 








Note—* denotes alternations. 


Monpay—Organized Play 


Core 





Activity Schedule 


TEACHER B 


Curriculum 


50 min. 





TEACHER D 
Business Principles 
Commercial Law 








100 min. 





TEACHER C 
Core Curriculum 
Grades 10 & 11 





TUEspAY—Clubs (Dramatic, Vocational, Glee, Safety) 
WEDNESDAY—Devotional Assembly (Using local ministers and laymen) 


THURSDAY—Organized Play 


Frmay—Junior League (Once per month) 
Special Assembly by Pupils (Twice per month) 


Vocational Talks by Local Citizens (Once per month) 











Teachers may move freely from one group to 
another. From the above schedule, it can read- 
ily be seen that the four teachers and the prin- 
cipal are available to give assistance to the three 
groups during the core curriculum period. Each 
of the four teachers is especially trained in one 
of the subject matter fields. In order that all 
subjects may receive proper emphasis in each 
unit developed, all teachers assist in planning 
and developing the units of work. 

The seven courses made up of units developed 
around pupils’ interests and needs in such topics 
as general hobbies, science hobbies, home-mak- 
ing, handicraft, dramatics, music study and ap- 
preciation, art study and appreciation, creative 
writing, special direction in reading for improve- 
ment and for pleasure, physical education, and 
vocational study are not definite blocks of work 
in these fields. They are intended to be an ex- 
pansion or further development of some interest 
or need that has been recognized during the 
teaching of Core Curriculum Units. These 
topics mentioned here are only examples of some 
of the interests and needs that may be developed 
during these periods. We have found through 
actual experience that some pupils, either in the 
core curriculum work are in such classes as 
chemistry and geometry, manifest unusual in- 
terest in such topics as electricity, the radio, 
photography, blue printing, chemical analysis, 
mechanical drawing, designing, interior decorat- 
ing, journalism, writing poetry, writing plays, 
landscaping, sewing, knitting, cooking, and 
music appreciation. Pupils are permitted and 
encouraged to pursue these interests, under the 
direction of the teacher, to the point where they 
realize pleasure as well as permanent educa- 
tional value from them. Several groups may 
be engaged in different activities at the same 
time and under the direction of the same teacher. 
The number of activities that can be pursued 
by a group during a given period is limited only 
by the equipment available and by the ability 
of the teacher to direct and supervise the work. 
These courses, known as “interest courses,” can- 
not be definitely outlined but will vary from 
time to time as different needs and interests 
are recognized. 

This program provides special training, in addi- 
tion to the core curriculum work, for three dis- 
tinct groups of pupils, as follows: 





vi 
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Those pupils who wish business training may 
get courses in bookkeeping, typing, short- 
hand, commercial law, business principles, 
commercial arithmetic, and such special in- 
terest courses as they may desire. 

b. Those pupils who wish to prepare for col- 
lege entrance may take chemistry, two years 
of algebra, two years of Latin, and special 
training along the line of their interests and 
needs. 

c. Those pupils who are not in the above groups 
but who wish a more general training may 
elect courses suited to their particular needs 
and abilities. 

Seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils have no 

free periods. They may elect any three courses 

offered in the morning periods except bookkeep- 
ing, typing and shorthand. 

Tenth and eleventh grade pupils may have only 

one study period. They may elect any three 

courses offered during the four periods preced- 
ing their core curriculum period. 

Eighteen core curriculum units and twelve elec- 

tive units are required for graduation. The same 

type diploma is awarded to all pupils who have 
secured the required number of credits regard- 
less of the courses pursued. 

The activity period, as provided in the above 

schedule, is an important part of the program. 

These activities are planned with definite pur- 

poses in mind and with the greatest amount of 

pupil participation possible. 

This program has been set up as a result of 

several years of experiment and study by the 

teaching personnel in the school. It should be 
understood that such a program must be intro- 
duced gradually. In fact, the program as out- 
lined above cannot be considered as a finished 
product. It is only one of the steps in the evolu- 
tionary process. It is presented as one which 
is being used with a certain degree of success 


‘in this school during this session with the hope 


that it may be of some value as a guide to others 
interested in this type of program. 
From a study of the above program, one must 


obviously conclude that the problem of guidance as- 


sumes a place of great importance. 


There is a ten- 


dency for the pupil who has not been made con- 
scious of his needs and whose interests have not 
been developed to elect the less difficult courses. 


The vocational interests of the pupil will need to 
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be recognized early in the secondary school and di- 
rection given them in the selection of the proper 
courses. This will necessitate careful planning and 
efficient execution of adequate guidance on the part 
of the teacher. This should begin in the sixth grade. 
A record should be provided for the sixth grade 
teacher on which she will indicate at the end of the 
year such information as she has been able to secure 
through observation, personal interviews, and other 
methods of evaluation which will indicate the prob- 
able interests and needs of the pupil. The same 
procedure should be followed in the seventh grade 
but with more emphasis. Here the pupil should be 
assisted in discovering his special aptitudes and 
vocational interests. During the eighth and ninth 
grades special emphasis should be given to discover- 
ing and developing the interests and needs of the 
pupil through interviews, observation, tests, and 
through conferences with parents in order that def- 
inite guidance and direction can be given to his edu- 
cational program. After he has made a tentative 
selection of a vocation, he should be given the op- 
portunity to make a detailed study of desirable 
qualifications and of the necessary preparation for 
success in that vocation. 
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The school can make its program more effec- 
tive and it can satisfy a definite need in the life of 
the pupil if it can have an effective guidance pro- 
gram that will suit the pupil to a vocation. The 
guidance records begun in the sixth grade should 
follow the pupil through the secondary school and 
into college or into his vocation in order that the en- 
tire school program may be evaluated in terms of 
educational and social results. 

Several definite advantages may be noted in the 
above program over the traditional set-up. 

1. The subject matter fields are integrated to the 
extent that pupils see the relation of each to the 
aim of the unit and to their aims in life. 

The problem of the study hall is minimized. 
Pupils are permitted to extend their special in- 
terests so that definite values and satisfaction 
result. 

4. Teachers have the opportunity to give special in- 
struction to individuals and to groups when the 
need arises. 

5. A more practical offering is provided for the 
large number who do not go to college. 





Book Reviews 


HicH ScHoo,t ENGLisH, by Henry Seidel Canby, John 
Baker Opdycke and Margaret Gillum. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 485 pages. 
Price $1.12. 

This text is intended for English classes in the 
junior high school. It is constructed on the basis and 
in terms of the most advanced methods of teaching 
English. Composition is given a position of major im- 
portance. Three hundred and five pages in the volume 
are devoted to this subject. Nearly two hundred pages 
are devoted to grammar, punctuation, and spelling. 
There is an abundance of raw concrete practice mate- 
rial. Careful plans are given to the written and spoken 
work required. There is proper emphasis on letter 
writing, word study, and sentence structure. In fact, 
the text covers every important problem connected 
with correct written and spoken expression. 


TEACHING HiGH ScHOOL STUDENTs TO READ, by Stella 
S. Center and Gladys L. Persons. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York. $2.50. 

This timely study of retardation in reading ability 
of high school students has been published for the 
National Council of Teachers of English and describes 
copiously and completely a two-year federal project in 
remedial reading involving 500 retarded readers and 
30 teachers in a New York high school. 


The book gives many significant details with refer- 
ence to such phases of the project as testing, organiza- 
tion, methods, apparatus, and results. It presents 
many interesting studies of typical cases and sets forth 
opportune implications that will be received with favor 
by all high school teachers who are struggling with 
the problem of improving the reading ability of re- 
tarded students, many of whom enter high school still 
reading at or below six grade level. 

The outstanding conclusion reached in the book 
is that even very seriously retarded students are capa- 
ble of improvement in reading and hence capable of 
improvement in ability to make progress in other 
subjects. 

G. G. 


READINGS IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, by Hollis L. 
Caswell and Doak S. Campbell. American Book 
Company, New York. 753 pages. 

The present volume follows an earlier book by the 
same authors on curriculum development. This volume 
is timely in connection with the critical study now 
being made in the field of revision of the curriculum. 
One can find in this volume examples of the best 
recent writings on the subject of the curriculum. 
These selections cover all the problems of curriculum 
making and the best ways of introducing the new cur- 
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riculum in the classroom. The volume will be of 
inestimable value to the principal and classroom 
teacher who carry the burden and responsibility of 
putting into effect the principles of the new curriculum. 
They will be delighted to find in one volume practi- 
cally all the helps they need. 


MopERN Scuoot ARITHMETIC, by Clark-Otis-Hatton. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 257 pages. 72c. 

This volume intended for the fourth grade belongs 
to a series by grades. The particular method used in 
the teaching of arithmetic is to train the children to 
solve problems that they meet at home, at school an¢ 
at play. There are vivid descriptions of child ex- 
periences requiring arithmetic which cause the pupil 
to feel and understand the necessity of the use of 
arithmetic meeting his own problems. It has ample 
practice material for a mastery of skills. Drill is 
achieved as well as experience. There are numerous 
ways of providing for differences of ability of in- 
dividuals in the class. An excellent feature is the 
abundance of optional material for enrichment. This 
volume is worthy of careful consideration by anyone 
with sympathy for modern efforts to improve the study 
of arithmetic. 


CHANGING GOVERNMENTS AND CHANGING CULTURES, by 
Harold Rugg. Ginn and Company, New York. 
752 pages. $2.00. 

This is a new edition of Harold Rugg’s many 
volumes on changing civilizations in the modern 
world. This volume is characterized by a clear presen- 
tation of the growth of civilization among men, par- 
ticularly how governments were established. It shows 
clearly the development of civilizations, governments 
and cultures in Europe which furnish understandable 
background for the world march toward democracy. 


DIRECTING LEARNING THROUGH CLASS MANAGEMENT, by 
Willard F. Tidyman. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. 535 pages. Price, $2.50. 

This is a timely volume intended for the teacher and 
students of education. It emphasizes the factors in 
preparing a classroom environment. It deals with the 
technique connected with guiding pupils in doing work 
in the classroom, It has some very helpful suggestions 
as to how to handle problem situations and cases. It 
sets forth the method of organization for carrying out 
the curriculum. The last chapters have to do with the 
selection and use of material and administration of 
class instruction. 





Seeking a Position? 


Have you had successful experience, or are you a promising 
beginner? Write, telling us about yourself. School and 
college executives in the South and East are asking us for 
more candidates than ever before. We have filled positions 
on three continents. Thirteenth year. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 














All Records Smashed! 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Wins Praise and Preference — Orders and 
Re-orders —in Thousands of Schools 


Last year we urged you to “look at all three” 
before you placed your dictionary order. 


This year we say merely, “Look at the record” 
in your own and neighboring schools. 


We KNOW, from letters of praise received 
every day from teachers and superintendents, 
and from the orders and re-orders which are 
pouring in, that this dictionary is what we claim 
—the best dictionary for school use. 46,000 
words defined; 1004 pages; 1729 illustrations; 
10 color plates; 24 pages of colored 
maps. Price, only . . $1.28 
Subject t to wonel | esheet discount 


NOW READY — Another new member 

of this distinguished dictionary family: 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


SHORTER EDITION 


Differs from the larger book only in scope, 

defining i in identical terms 70% of the entries 

in the parent book. 1100 illustrations. 

Price, only $O. 96 
Subject to nonal ocheal discount 


Plan now to include these books in your requisitions for 
next year. Further information gladly sent upon request. 


The JOHN C.EVVTINES Tey Vp COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~—- ¢ ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA IT DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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BLOWING ROCK SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


| 
THE STANFORD fm 2 hoe 18 
Offers a delightful vacation 4,000 feet up in the air, 
in the mountains of North Carolina, with courses in 
SPE LLER Contemporary Drama_ Short Story Writing 
Manuscript Criticism Contemporary Poetry 
American Literature Play Production 





A State Adopted Speller Art of Writing Poetry The Teachers Workshop 
: = A distinguished faculty of poets, novelists, short story 
in Virginia writers and dramatists. AFFILIATED WITH DUKE 
JNIVERSITY. 
We wish to thank the educators of Virginia for Write for illustrated circular to E. O. GROVER, Director, 


the fine response which has resulted in a wide use care, Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 





of The Stanford Speller in Virginia during the 
school year just closing—the first year of its ofh- 





cial adoption for use in the State. 





—_= Service Without Cost—— 


STEAMSHIPS— AIRLINES 
CRUISES—TOURS 
LIOTEL RESERVATIONS 


— When You Travel Call — 
Cc. O. ALLEY TRAVEL AGENCY 


Richmond, Virginia Dial 3 908! 


The new edition, with dictionary for fourth to 
eighth grade inclusive, which appeared in 1935, 
has had a most enthusiastic response from school 
people everywhere, and is very widely used through- 
out the schools of Virginia. 











If you are not using The Stanford Speller in 
your school, change to this popular State adopted 
speller for next year. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS | 


76 NINTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY | 





























































This Summer 


YOU HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY 


To take a REAL Vacation, or 
To attend Summer School 


This “Bank for the Individual” has made hundreds of loans for these and 
other purposes to school teachers with no endorsement or security other 
than their signature, representing (we have found from long experience) the 
highest type of moral, and therefore credit, responsibility. 


Deposits on such loans need be made only during the regular school term, 
so that there will be no strain on your summer budget. 


Applications may be made by mail or in person at any of the five offices of 
this state-wide bank. 


You Will be Welcome 


at 


THE BANK for THE INDIVIDUAL 
The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 


Richmond - Petersburg - Newport News 
Roanoke Norfolk 
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In 1902 when I was elected to the Senate of Vir- 
ginia there were no rural high schools; those in 
the cities were inferior and inadequate. While 
our public school system is now far from perfec- 
tion and insufficient to the demands of our 
“educationally conscious” public, it does stand as a 
growing monument to a liberally sympathetic Leg- 
islature. 

I have as a member of the Senate, year by year, 
helped to build this monument by my support of 
increasing appropriations. This yearly increase has 
been in proportion to the increase of revenues. My 
active support in the establishment of the State 
Teachers’ Colleges is well known. 

My published platform recites my advocacy of a 
minimum nine-month school term, minimum 
teacher’s salary and free textbooks. 

I ask your support as a tried and experienced 
legislator. 








SAXON W. HOLT 


Candidate for Nomination for 
Lieutenant Governor of Virginia 


SAXON W. HOLT. 














































A Complete and Economical Course in English 


FOR GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH—Grade Seven and Grade Eight 
By INEZ M. AHLES and MARY LAWLOR 
Each of these two books consists of a full and varied program completely covering instruction in oral and 
written expression, prose and poetry appreciation, vocabulary building, library instruction, silent reading, 
spelling, functional grammar, and complete tests on all. Text, workbook, speller—three books in one! 
A most economical plan! 


BEACON LIGHTS OF: LITERATURE—Grade Seven and Grade Eight 
By RUDOLPH W. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Author of BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Books One, Two, Three, and Four—for the last four 
years of high school.) 


These two books provide rich and varied experience through and with literature. Excellent selections, aug- 
mented by inspiring biographical sketches, attractive illustrations, stimulating suggestions for activities, and 
guides for further reading, mark these books as the foremost in their field. 








STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH, Grades Seven and Eight, and BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERA- 
TURE, Grades Seven and Eight, completely meet the requirements of An Experience Curriculum 
in English, the epoch-making report of the National Council of Teachers of English. Teachers 
using these two Iroquois series are assured of following the best of modern trends. No other 
English books are needed for Grades Seven and Eight. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 











DALLAS 


NEW YORK 
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HELPS KEEP TEETH 
CLEAN AND STRONG 


FOUR FACTORS that help 


teeth are: 
I Right Food. 


2 Chewing Exercise — and this 
includes chewing a stick of gum 
for 5 to 10 minutes twice a day. 
3 Keeping Teeth Clean — try 
chewing gum as well as using 
the tooth brush. 


4 Dentist’s Care. 


There is a reason, a time and 
place for Chewing Gum. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS BASIS OF OUR 
ADVERTISING NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 


ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
R-103 

















OUT-OF-TOWN 





HOTEL 
JOHN MARSHALL 


Telephone Rates 11 nas 
a i 400 Rooms—400 Baths 
. From $3.00 














Go Down Every Night 
weaved: ies 
At 7 RICHMOND pag 


Richmcnd, Virginia 
Geo. Williams, Mgr. 
Superb Food—Cafeteria 


And Stay Down 800 Rooms From $2.00 ; ‘ 
All Day Sunday 














WM. BYRD 


far nd Richmond, Virginia 
Geo. Sennett, Mer. 
Coffee Shop-—Garage 

200 Rooms From $2.00 











The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 
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The University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


1937 SUMMER SESSION 










Second Term: 


July 22 to August 28 


First ‘Term: 
June 10 to July 21 


The UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, Chapel Hill, during the summer of 
1937, will offer over 300 undergraduate and graduate courses in the following subjects, to be 
taught by members of its own faculty and distinguished visiting professors: 





Archaeology Economics Law Political Science 

Art English Library Science Psychology 

Botany Education Mathematics Public Welfare and Social Work 
Chemistry Geology Music Romance Languages 

Commerce German Pharmacy Rural Social-Economics 
Comparative Literature History Physical Education Sociology 

Dramatic Art Latin Physics Zoélogy 





Small Fees 
No Extra Charge for Out-of-State Students 
Excellent Meals at Reasonable Rates 
Attractive Residence Halls 
Loan Fund Available for Teachers 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION 
FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTATORS 


Conference on Public Education, June 23-24-25 


Special consideration is to be given during the summer of 1937 to appropriate courses for Super- 
intendents, High School Principals, Elementary Principals, Supervisors, Critic Teachers, Edu- 
cational Counselors, and Master Teachers. 


In addition to the basic courses offered for teachers who desire certificate credit, special 
courses will be offered for music supervisors and teachers, physical education directors, and di- 
rectors of dramatics in secondary schools. 































PLANNED RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS PLACEMENT SERVICES 
ADVICE TO STUDENTS PROFESSIONAL CREDITS 





The complete Summer Session catalogue will be mailed free of charge upon request. 


Address: The Secretary, The Summer Session, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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GO I BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 


. THEIR LATEST ACHIEVEMENT FOR @ Unusual and unique in that it produces a per- 
fect twelve-color wheel. A far wider range and 


much greater brilliancy of color and tone are 
Re eee possible through the use of this remarkable new 
set of Artista Water Colors. For example, the 
yellow mixed with one of the blues produces 
a most brilliant emerald green. 
The new Artista No. 09 Eight-Color Assortment, 
with Special Artista Color Scale Booklet, will be 
sent postpaid for 35 cents. 
This Booklet shows a whole field of colors which 
can be produced by intermixing the colors in 
this No. 09 assortment. 
Shown also are two color wheels—one using 
the three primaries, the other using the three 
primaries and two of the supplementary colors. 
Manufactured only by 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
__ Pept. 50B, 41 F, 42nd Se, New York __ 
BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
Dept. 50E, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 


{ Enclosed find 35 cents. Please send box of Artista 
No. 09 and New Artista Color Scale Booklet. 





A well known Art Director declares: | News 


“This is the finest set of colors I have ever used. | 

They have brilliancy, are most flexible regarding Address 
mixing, and give a crisp resulting color possess- 
ing a lot oflaction, response and possibilities of 
untold mixtures of brilliant color.”’ 

















| A GOOD PLACE TO BUY YOUR 
GENUINE 


Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 


QUALITY DRI NT] NG EASY a ts TO 
NO NOTES TO SIGN 
efficiently Make Your Payments At Our Store Just as Though 


wate 


You Were Buying a Piece of Furniture. 


and DABNEY & BUGG, INC. 
economically 10 EAST BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 

















Catalogs and Publications CHER’ 
a ODA 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. i ee 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. ARTISTS —({J=— DESIGNERS 


Richmond, Virginia ‘ LINE AND HALFTOWE PRINTING PLATES 
ta 101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA.! PHONE 2-0776 
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ENGLISH—ALEXANDER 


SPOT—JO-BOY 
GOOD FRIENDS 
WHEELS AND WINGS 
WIDE WINDOWS 


WORKBOOKS—CARDS— GUIDES 


For Primary Grades 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


8-10 South Fifth Street Richmond 





HAPPY HOUR READERS | 














— 














An Essential Part of Every 
Junior High School Program 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By LLOYD L. JONES 


A balanced program that supplies the knowledge 
needed for the consumer; the knowledge and train- 
ing needed for the producer or business worker. 

First published in April, 1936, OUR BUSINESS 
LIFE has already been adopted by hundreds of 
schools in all parts of the country. OUR BUSINESS 
LIFE is leading the way in crystallizing thought 
in the field of social-business education. 


Write our nearest office 
for an examination copy. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 











KNOCK ON 
WOOD 


How often have you or one of your 
fellow teachers said, 


“I haven’t missed a day of 
school in years and years. My 
health is absolutely perfect.” 


But have you given a thought to the 
future? YOUR FUTURE begins 
NOW. 


And remember — “knocking on 
wood” cannot guarantee immunity 
from illness and accident disability. 


Take the uncertainty out of your 
future by means of the only method 
of replacing income lost through 
disability. 


GROUP 
(health and accident) 
Insurance 


provides: complete—economical— 
reliable—low cost protection 
against loss of income. 


Ask the president of your associa- 
tion or your superintendent to write 
for details. Urge your association 
to follow the lead of more than 
twenty-four Virginia teachers’ or- 
ganizations—and 


MODERNIZE WITH GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Washington National 


Insurance Company 


501 Grace Securities Bldg., 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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GENERAL LANGUAGE TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 













STAUBACH’S How to Study Languages 





tion performance. §$ .20. 








CUTHBERTSON’S Verb Wheels 





Latin, French, German, Spanish. An ingenious device to facilitate verb learning. $ .32. 


BLANCKE’S General Principles of Lanquage 


A. well-balanced presentation for the senior and junior high school. Gives a synthesis 
of the principles common to all languages and a bird’s-eye view of the whole rich field, 
with emphasis on the processes of language rather than on cultural material. $1.60. 


HUGHSON AND GOSTICK’S In Foreign Lands 


For junior high schools. Emphasizes the respective national cultures and gives a fore- 
taste of each of the languages (Latin, French, Spanish, German) to enable pupils to 
make an intelligent choice of a language for further study. $1.24. 


Anticipates the beginner’s perplexities and gives practical suggestions for saving time 
and work, increasing interest, skill, and knowledge, and improving class and examina- 


OLIVER’S The Modern Language Teacher’s Handbook 


Make a place for it beside your dictionary. 
that might arise in connection with your teaching or other language interests. $3.60. 


It answers almost any factual question 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 








Teachers 


Reading and Writing 
Y and Arithmetic Are BUT 
Important 














Remember 












To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of. 
























(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 

be Properly Pasteurized.) 










You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus........ 





Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 











Travel anywhere..any day ] if 
on the SOUTHERN for 2 


A fare for every purse! ***® ™* 







1lo¢ ONE WAY and ROUND TRIP COACH TICKETS 
PER MILE.........- for each Mile Traveled 
*2¢ ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 15 Days 
Ge tlc ose accee for Each Mile Traveled 





*2\o¢ ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 6 Months 
er for Each Mile Traveled 

*3¢ ONE WAY TICKETS 

PER MILE........- for Each Mile Traveled 







*Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of 
proper charges for space occupied. No surcharge. 





Economize by leaving your Automobile at home 
and using the Southern 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel. 
W. H. Tayloe, Gen’l Agent, Richmond, Va. 





Southern Railway System 
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: GREAT SMOKY MTS. 
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50 MANY THRILLING 


PLACES TO G0 
Chby Cney Leal “owes lheon lbs 


T won't be long now until you trade your classroom for the 
open road! It may take lots of puzzling to decide just where 
you'll go on your vacation trip—but you'll have no trouble at all 
picking the best way to get there. 
FIRST—Greyhound re: aches more vacation spots than any other 
travel system—far more! SECOND-—you can travel farther, see 
more thrilling places, return by an entirely different route—at only 
one-third the cost of driving and with none of the fatigue and 
bother—at much less than fares for other types of transportation! 
THIRD—you can get complete information on trips anywhere 
from the nearest Greyhound agent, or by mailing coupon below. 


facts about any of the following: NEW ENGLAND 
IGAN [), ATLANTIC COAST CITIES 
WeESsT , CALIFORNIA 
NEW YORK & PENNSYLVANIA RESORTS [| 
SOUTHWEST), ATLANTIC BEACHES 


jot down piace you wish to visit on margin below. 


Name 


Address 












BREEZY PICTORIAL BOOKLETS, INFORMATION — FREE 
Just mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 412 E 
Broad St., Richmond, Va., for an interesting booklet and travel 


}), GREAT NORTH- 
» GREAT SMOKY MTS. [}, 
, COLORFUL 
} (check which 
one). ff you want rates and suggested routes for any trip, 
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From Minnesota Journal of Education for November, 1936 


ENRICHED READING 


A rich program in supplementary reading is perhaps the best single test of a progres- 
sive school system. It is some years since Allyn and Bacon’s series of supplementary 
readers came out in response to the need of furnishing a broader program of reading 
suited to individual interests and capacities. Today it appears in new format, brighter 
in color—again in response to the discovery by educators of the importance of outward 
appearance in pupil choices in reading. 


The series recognizes the need for old and new. Alongside of the Odyssey and 
Ivanhoe, it presents Boy Life on the Prairie and Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout. Its 
editor senses also the need for variety. Goldstone’s One-Act Plays is among the very 
best of such collections in print. So also, Obear’s Book of Stories and Herzberg’s 


Stories of Adventure il] arefully chosen, dramatic, and of special appeal to boys 
and girls. 

Everywhere, biography assumes a new importance. There is a dearth of such mate- 
rials suitable for upper grade boys and girls. Modern Pioneers meets this need. 


Again, educators would point their pupils to the major problems occupying the 
thought of the world today. This Interlocking World presents what is perhaps the 
most pressing problem. So one could go on throughout the series calling attention to 
its adequacy for a modern program in reading. 

The helps are full and suggestive. The editor, Miss Stella Center of New York City, 
is one of the foremost experimenters in the field of reading today. She is alert to 
problems concerned with finding meaning in the printed page, stimulating thought 
and discussion, and promoting personal enjoyment of books. 

Altogether the series is contributing largely to the solution of a major problem in the 
upper grade reading today—that of making wholesome, attractive books accessible to 
boys and girls at prices they can afford to pay. 


Dora V. Smitu, University of Minnesota, 
President of the National Council of Teachers of English 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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